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AUNTY. 
Acnry is a very decent woman: nobody can say any 
thing else of her. She has been a decent woman all 
her days, and though it is twenty years since she lost 
her husband, it never becomes in the least more likely 
that she will take another. The struggle she had had, 
during her widowhood, in keeping a house above her 
head, would have been more creditable to her, if she 
had displayed, in the course of it, that self-denying 
independence which characterises many a poor Scot- 
tish matron in similar circumstances. Not possessing 
this feature of character, but, on the contrary, being 
somewhat self-indulgent, and withal by no means in- 
dustrious, her struggles have been chiefly of a kind 
ealculated rather to excite mirth than sympathy. In- 
wtead of staying within doors to exercise her fingers 
in hard work, she prefers trotting about among her 
relations and acquaintances, and exercising her inge- 
wityin extracting from them the indulgences which she 
cannot command at home. She likes people who keep 
good comfortable houses, and are not at all pinched in 
their circumstances. Poverty, albeit her own lot, she 
detests : it is so unfavourable to the easy liberality by 
which she chiefly lives. It is her good fortune to have 
a few nephews, who, being successful men of business, 
in middle life, keep houses of the kind described, in 
which an extra guest is never thought of as an encum- 
brance. It is in consequence of being recognised by 
s0 many relations in this degree, and their families, 
that she has at length come to pass every where under 
the cognomen of Aunty ; her actual surname being in 
the meantime as effectually suppressed as that of the 
royal family. Aunty seldom allows a nephew or other 
near relation to remain a week unvisited ; and it is 
rarely that she does not call upon at least two of them 
a-day—that is to say, one for a morning, and another 
for an evening meal. 

To give some notion of Aunty’s proceedings for one 
day: She starts in the morning about nine o'clock, 
dressed as usual “ in her ain auld fashion,” with scarlet 
mantle for an overall. She is clean, smart, trig, and, as 
she would say, wise-like. She is but a little woman; 
nevertheless she goes over the ground in good style. Her 
first visit is to the house of her nephew, Mr Peter El- 
phinstone, a respectable merchant, who is blessed with a 
delicate wife and one sickly child. It is precisely ten mi- 
nutes past nine o’clock when Aunty’s knock is heard at 
the door, It is a fearful knock—rap-tap-tap-tap—as if 
the person outside were afraid of losing the twentieth 
part of an instant. It has shattered all Mrs Elphin- 
stone’s nerves, at which she grumbles. “ Who can 
it be?” says Mr Elphinstone. “ Whocanit be!” re- 
peats the lady: “it can be nobody, you may be sure, 
but Aunty. She has not been here these four days.” 
But the door has been opened by the servant-maid, 
and in runs Aunty, almost out of breath. “Come 
away, Aunty, you're just in time,” says Mr Elphin- 
stone. “ How do you do to-day, Aunty,” inquires 
Mrs Elphinstone, rising, and placing a seat for her at 
the table. ‘Oh, dear,” cries Aunty, “I’m perfectly 
breathless, rinnin’ after wee Jeems E]phinstone—that’s 
John’s second son—alang the street. Na, I’m no 
gaun to sit down—dinna let me disturb yeenow. But 
that laddie, his mither lippent him to me to see him 
to the school door; but, ch, he’s a throughither 
bairn !—there’s something no right about yon bairn— 
his ower stout an’ lusty.”” But this long story is inter- 
fering with the business of the table. Not at all. 
Aunty has been casting her little sharp eyes over its 
surface, and she sees something very tasty at Mr El- 
phinstone’s elbow. ‘To return: “ But hoo’s your 
bonny bairn comin’ on, Mrs Elphinstone?” Being 
informed that the child is thriving well, and that every 


thing is pretty much in the same way as when she was 
last there, she exclaims, “Oh, but I think I’m no 
wise, bidin’ here whan I should be by this time 
out at the town-end’”—and she makes for the door. 
“You'll not stir a foot, now, Aunty, until you sit 
down and take a cup of tea, and an egg, and a bit of 
this nice ham,” says Mr Elphinstone. “Aweel, I may 
try to take half a cup, just to satisfy ye; but I could 
tak nae breakfast the day, for my mind was sae taen up 
about the thochts o’ gaun to the country by the canal 
—I could eat naething—an’, ye ken, I’m unco feared 
for the water. But really, that’s a drap gran’ tea! 
There’s no a hoose I gang into keeps sic fine tea as 
yours, Peter; but, to be sure, tea is no worth a snuff 
unless there’s something tasty till’t. I’ve seen me 
glad to get a bit saut herrin’.” This is a hint which 
has the effect of making Mr Elphinstone send her 
over a plate of the fine ham at his elbow, which she 
has had an eye after for the last five minutes ; but she 
solemnly declares that she “ couldna tak the tenth 
part o’ that.” But the reader sees that she is in fora 
good breakfast. 

She now forgets the trip to the country altogether. 
Mr Elphinstone has his business to attend to, and Mrs 
Elphinstone must let Aunty see the child. One of 
Aunty’s weak points is a disposition to speak slight- 
ingly of the absent, in order that she may the more 
easily speak favourably to the present. Thus, she will 
run over all the bad qualities of “ John’s bairns” and 
“ William’s bairns,” and so forth, to Mrs Elphinstone 
this forenoon, and keep her in play for probably two 
hours. ‘“ There’s much in this.” Ten o’clock would 
have been too early in the day for the appearance 
of the bottle; but twelve o’clock is not so bad, al- 
though it is scarcely quite the thing either. Yet she 
remembers all at once that it will be very cold on the 
water to-day, and she thinks she would not have been 
the worse of an extra shawl. She has missed the ten 
o'clock boat ; but if she walks fast, she may catch the 
one that starts at twelve o’clock : and then, if she goes 
home for her shawl, she would have to give up the 
thought of going to Paisley altogether, for she would 
need to take a late boat, and that would never do. 
“ You will take one of my shawls, then,” says Mrs 
Elphinstone.  ’Deed I’ll do naething o’ the kind: 
the last shawl I took the use o’ in that way met 
wi’ an unco mischance. I'll just do the best way I can 
as I am.” “ You'll take something, then, Aunty ? 
it will help to keep. you warm,” says Mrs Elphinstone, 
producing hercrystal bottle. ‘‘ Aweel, I’ll just taste 
to say ‘ here’s to ve;’” but we need not add, that 
Aunty required pressing before she emptied her glass ; 
for, as she has been heard to say of Mrs Peter Elphin- 
stone’s glasses, “‘ they’re sae little, that there’s nae 
fear o’ them doing ony body ony ill.” 

Aunty now departs, and having ascertained that it 
is now some time beyond twelve o'clock, she gives 
up her trip, and proceeds to the residence of Mr 
Matthew Elphinstone, who keeps an excellent house, 
with a well-furnished table, and where Aunty is so 
familiar, and visits so frequently, that Mrs Matthew 
Elphinstone uses no ceremony with her, and treats her 
almost as one of the family. On this day, unfortu- 
nately for Aunty, Mrs Matthew Elphinstone has got a 
friend from the country to spend the day with her, and 
another female acquaintance, who does not like Aunty, 
neither does Aunty like her. Aunty steps into the 
kitchen, and has a chat with the servant girls; for 
she must be talking, and she cannot get it out before 
the strange lady. “ What a puir pinglin’ thing yon 
wean 0’ Mrs Peter's is turnin’, and what a hauchty 
madam the mither o’t is!’ She secs what is preparing 
for dinner, and makes her calculations accordingly. 


Mrs Matthew Elphinstone, she begins to suspect, is 
rather shy, and so she resolves to be magnanimous for 
once—to refuse a dinner ! Wonderful woman! Self- 
denial that shames the Spartan virtue! In the next 
house to which she goes, she of course takes care to 
blazon the extraordinary fact. 

Mr William Elphinstone, another of her nephews, 
is a wine-merchant ; and as he is regular in attendance 
at his place of business, Aunty very often pops in upon 
him, She has been so fortunate to-day as just to 
catch him a short time before his dinner hour, and as 
his dwelling-house is directly across the street, she is 
sure of an invitation to take pot-luck. She enters the 
cellars, and isshown into Mr William’s counting-room. 
She throws herself into a chair. “ Hech, William, I'm 
perfectly tired—never was sae wearied a’ my days! 
It’s a perfect day’s journey to come your length frae my 
house!” “ Ay, it’s a wearisome walk, Aunty,” says 
William; “ but a wee thocht o’ whisky’s the best thing 
I ken for keepin’ up the spirits when they're like to 
sink wi’ fatigue’”"—and Aunty is accordingly presented 
with a glass, sizeable to her heart's content, of the best 
unreduced Islay. While sipping this, she relates to her 
nephew portions of the history of the forenoon, with 
her own commentaries on what has passed under her 
observation. ‘I was in Matthew’s this forenoon: I 
just gaed up to see hoo a’ the weans were. Oh, she’s 
a proud, saucy woman, yon wife o’ Matthew’s! There 
was a muckle hizzie there, ane Jean Cameron, and 
that Miss Paterson (she’s never out the hoose), and 
Matthew's wife sat claverin’ to them, and never let 
on she saw me nae mair than I was a doug.”’ “That 
wasna by ordinar’ ceevil o’ her,” edges in Mr William, 
at the same time pressing her to take off her glass. 
“ Na, ye needna insist on me, for I’ll no tak it. Ceevil ! 
Na, I’m sure I sat for mair than twa hours, and 
she ne’er sae muckle as asked me to taste, until I 
raise to come away, and then she says, ‘ Wull ye no 
stop an’ tak your denner wi’ us, Aunty?’ ‘ Atweel 
I’m for nae denner,’ says I, ‘ for I have an errand wast 
the toon, and I haena a minute to stop.” Weel, aff I 
cam, and here Iam—and I’m perfectly tired, I declare.” 
“ Toom your glass, Aunty,” says Mr William, “.and 
we'll awa ower and get a bit pick o’ dinner. I ken 
there’s to be a drap fine sheep’s-head broth, and I’m 
sure you’re fond o’ them.” ‘ Na, Willie, there’s no 
a hoose I can gang to wi’ sae muckle pleasure as your 
ain; and I wadna gie a spoonfu’ o’ broth o’ your 
wife’s makin’ for a’ the broth I ever suppit i’ my 
life. But I maunna drink a’ this—it will tak my head.” 
“You'll no be the waur o’ ae glass, Aunty,” says 
William, “ Atweel I canna be the waur o’ ae glass 
surely,” says Aunty; “na, I fin’ it has dune me 
gudealready. Weel, it’s no ill for a body neither, whan 
they tak it in moderation: but, atweel, I never saw 
you the waur o’t, William, a’ the times I’ve been in your 
hoose. I see maebody like you, you’re aye sae kind 
and sae purpose-like; and there's the mistress, she’s 
a nice body—oh, she’s a kind craitur !—and she’s sae 
attentive too, and sae hamely in her way ! I can speak 
to her wi’ far mair freedom than ony o’ a’ the rest o’ 
our freends.” The secret of all this is, that Mr Wil- 
liam has not been long married, and that he keeps an 
“ excellent bottle,” of which his young wife is by no 
means stingey. 

Aunty thus secures a hearty dinner in Mrs Wil- 
liam's, and the grateful repast being finished, she en- 
tertains the young goodwife with scandal about her 
friends or relations, or flatters her about her child. 
For instance, “ I was ca’in’ on John Wilkinson's wife 
the ither day”—a distant relative—“ and she was unco 
keen that I should stop till John cam in, and get den« 
ner wi’ them; but I saw they had little eneuch for 
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themselves. I could see, too, that although she re- 
quested me to stop, it was in such a way as to say, 
* Aunty, ye may gang whaurye like.” She had nae- 
thing to set before a body but a drap second day’s 
broth, and a bit nip o’ beef stickin’ on a bane.” 
Then again: “‘ That’s a wonderfu’ fine bairn o’ yours 
—here’s an apple till him; I bought a bawbee’s worth 
as I was comin’ alang the road. Na, he's a nice 
thrivin’ wean, and he kens me alread y—he cries Aunty 
whanever he sees me. He’s a real promisin’ wean ; 
I think there’s something no common about him.” 

If Mrs William should appear inclined, and “press” 
well, Aunty will stay with her to tea. If not, she 
comes away, and of course experiences very little dif- 
ficulty in making out that entertainment somewhere 
@se, and probably something in the way of supper to 
boot. Atthe close of the day’s campaign, she returns 
to her own house, to commence on the morrow a career 
similar in its main features, though with a different 
series of friends. And thus does Aunty make her 
way through the world, an object of mingled ridicule 
and civility, tolerated rather than entertained, de- 
nounced as one taking advantage of the bare principle 
of hospitable courtesy to impose herself where she is 
not wanted, yet half acknowledged, amidst all the 
grumblings which she occasions, to contribute, by her 
follies, her scandal, and her threadbare devices, nearly 
as much amusement as annoyance, ‘ 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
PutLosopmicaL instruments are of various kinds, and 
adapted for the illustration of many of the sciences. 
We propose to confine ourselves in the meantime to a 
description of those instruments by which degrees of 
temperature, and the state of the atmosphere with re- 
gard to weight, humidity, purity, light, and so on, 
are determined, and a few others, which have either 
a natural relation to these, or are in very common 
use. Scarcely a book of voyages or travels is pub- 
lished without one or more of these instruments being 
mentioned, and an account of the principles upon 
which they are constructed and operate, falls within 
the range of scientific investigation. The one en- 
titled to decided precedency, on account of usefulness 
and frequent allusion to in all sorts of books, is 


THE THERMOMETER. 

The term thermometer is compounded of twoGreek 
words, therme, heat, and metron, a measure ; and thus 
the name of the instrument indicates the purpose to 
which it is applied, namely, the measuring of heat. 
It is founded on the well-known principle, that bodies 
expand in proportion to the augmentation of tempe- 
rature. If a wire be heated, it is lengthened; if a 
vessel full of water be placed upon the fire, a part 
runs over when the temperature has increased ; and 
a bladder half full of air, and closed tightly, if put 
in a warm situation, becomes distended. When the 
heat is withdrawn, these bodies resume their former 
dimensions ; and any substance whatever, so circum- 
stanced as to allow this expansion and contraction to 
be accurately measured, becomes a thermometer. Li- 
quids are far superior to either solids or aériform bodies 
as measurers of temperature for ordinary use; and 
among these, mercury is in several respects preferable 
to every other. In this fluid metal the range of tem- 
perature between freezing and boiling reaches a higher 
point than in any other liquid, and, with the exception 
of alcohol or spirit of wine, it supports, without freezing 
or becoming solid, a greater intensity of cold than all 
others. It is very quickly affected by changes of tem- 
perature, from its little capacity for heat and readily 
conducting power ; and through the middle part of the 
scale, which includes the common temperatures from 
the freezing to the boiling of water, the expansion or 
increase of bulk is pretty nearly equal to the increase 
of heat. But this will be better understood by a de- 
scription of the manner in which a common thermo- 
meter is constructed. It is merely a small vessel of 
glass, formed with a bulb or receptacle for the mer- 
cury at the bottom, and a long and very narrow tube 
or neck, in which the mercury rises when expanded 
by heat, or falls when the heat is withdrawn, Ther- 
mometers are generally graduated, by having two 
points marked upon their stems, corresponding to the 
melting temperature of ice and the boiling temperature 
of pure water in a metallic vessel, under the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere ; and the intervening space 
is then divided into a certain number of equal parts, 
each being called a degree. Newton had the ho- 
nour first to propose the regulating points of freez- 


ing and boiling, and they are now uniwersally adopted ; 
but philosophers are not of one mind in respect to 
the mumber of degrees into which the interval be- 
tween these two points ought to be divided. In 
what is called the centigrade thermometer, which is 
the most simple, the division is into one hundred equal 
parts, In Reaumur’s, which is commonly used in 
France, it is into eighty parts; and in Fahrenheit’s, 
which is that used in Britain, it is into one hundred 
and eighty. In the two former thermometers the 
freezing point is called Zero, but in Fahrenheit’s in- 
strument the freezing point is marked thirty-two, be- 
cause the maker chose to commence his scale from the 
point of greatest cold which he met in Iceland. As 
the fluid metal, mercury, expands one sixty-third by 
being heated in glass vessels, from the melting point 
of ice to the boiling point of water, if ten inches of the 
tube have a capacity equal to one sixty-third of that 
of the bulb, it is evident, that, should the liquid stand 
at the beginning of the tube at thirty-two, it will rise 
up and occupy ten inches of it at two hundred and 
twelve. Hence, if the tube be throughout of uniform 
calibre, it can easily be graduated or divided by an 
attached scale into any number of parts, as eighty, one 
hundred, or one hundred and eighty. As these are 
the thermometers known in science, or commonly used 
either here or on the Continent, it will be of advantage 
to know how the degrees of any one of them may be 
turned into degrees of any of the others, Nine degrees 
of Fahrenheit being equal to five degrees of the cen- 
tigrade, and to four of the Reaumur thermometer—if 
so many degrees of the centigrade are required to be 
changed into degrees of Fahrenheit, multiply the num- 
ber given by nine, and divide by five; or if Fahren- 
heit is to be changed into the centigrade, reverse the 
arithmetic, always recollecting to add or subtract the 
thirty-two degrees of F; it, according to circum- 
stances. 


A very ingenious thermometer was some years ago 
Bact by a Frenchman, in which the unequal ex- 
pansion of two solid bodies is made to indicate the 
various degrees of temperature. It consists of a 
narrow metallic slip, about one-hundredth of an inch 
thick, composed of silver and platina soldered together, 
and then wound up spirally, like a cork-screw. The 
upper end is fixed to a stand, and to the lower one is 
attached a delicate needle, which traverses as an index 
on a graduated circular plate. “Slight changes of tem- 
perature sensibly affect such wires, making them curl 
or bend like those artificial fishes and other animals 
made of varnished paper, when they are placed on any 
warm body, such as the palm of the hand. A steel 
stud rises in the centre of the cylinder, to prevent its 
oscillations from the central position. If the silver 
be on the outside of the spiral, then the influence of 
increased temperature will augment the curvature, and 
move the appended needle in the direction of the coil, 
while the action of cold produces a movement in an op- 
posite direction. Modifications of this principle have 
been successfully adopted, so as to reduce the instru- 
ment in bulk to the convenient size of a pocket watch. 


PYROMETER, 

When exceedingly low temperatures, such as those 
below that of freezing mercury, are required to be 
measured, alcohol is the fluid medium used in the ther- 
mometer, because it is a substance which has never 

et been reduced to a solid state. To measure very 

igh degrees of temperature, the common thermometer 
is obviously useless ; and other methods are therefore 
had recourse to. Newton proposed to ascertain high 
temperatures by observing the times of cooling of a 
body which has been subjected to great heat, until the 
temperature to which it falls can be ascertained by a 
thermometer. What the temperature had been is of 
course inferred from the assumption, that the times be- 
ing taken in arithmetical progression, the decrements 
of heat are in geometrical progression, This assump- 
tion, however, is now known to be erroneous, and in- 
stead of this method various others have been adopted, 
in which the expansion or contraction of solids indi- 
cate degrees of heat. Such an instrument is called a 
pyrometer, or fire-measurer, and that which is most 
familiarly known is the pyrometer of Wedgewood. 
This is founded on a singular property belonging to 
clay, that it contracts instead of expanding by heat, 
the contraction remaining permanent when the heat is 
withdrawn, ‘To apply this, a gage is employed made 
of two straight rods of brass, graduated into degrees, 
and fixed on a brass plate so as to converge, the dis- 
tance between the bars being five-tenths of an inch at 
one extremity and three-tenths at the other. A small 
cylinder of clay is framed, so that after it has been 
baked by a moderate heat, it enters the wide end of the 
groove. When the instrument is exposed to an in- 
tense heat, the clay is contracted in bulk, and of 
course slides farther in; and the degree of contrac- 
tion, and consequently the degree of heat, can thus 
be estimated by the scale. The accuracy of this in- 
strument has bean much doubted, and pyrometers 
have been constructed, in which platinum, a metal 
that sustains a very intense heat without being fused, 
is employed as the measure of expansion. A rod of 
this metal is placed horizontally in a groove of well- 


baked white clay ; one extremity of the rod is fixed at 


the end of the groove; the other presses against g 
bended lever of platinum, the longer arm of which 
forms an index to a graduated arc. The change of 
position of this index shows the expansion of the rod 
of metal from its exposure to the heat, 
Air has been employed in the formation of ther. 
mometers, and in some respects it is admirab 
to the purpose. A small increase of heat di it to 
a great extent; it is very sensible of impressions, and 
its expansion at all temperatures is equal for equal 
increments of heat. But there is one objection 
against such thermometers : the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere can never be properly excluded, without at the 
same time confining the air, and affecting its dilata- 
tion. The most perfect instrument of the kind is the 
differential thermometer, an invention of the late Pro. 
fessor Leslie ; but this, as well as the ler, or 
measurer of the intensity of light, by the same in- 
ventor, is of so little value in a sense, as not 
to demand detailed explanation. 
HYGROMETERS. 
Hygrometer, from hugros, moist, and metron, a mea- 
sure, is an instrument employed to measure the quan. 
tity of moisture in the atmosphere at any given time, 
The scientific world is provided with an unusual num- 
ber of such instruments, but many of them have 
passed entirely into disuse, and others, from their im. 
perfect construction, seem destined soon to become 
obsolete. There is one class of them entirely con- 
structed upon the principle of bodies becoming longer 
or shorter by the absorption of moisture, For instance, 
cordage and catgut are shortened and untwisted by 
moisture, whilst a hair is lengthened. Hygrometers 
have accordingly been constructed by passing a piece 
of catgut backwards and forwards over a number of 
pulleys, and suspending from its other end a small 
weight, which, as it rose and fell by the lengthening 
and shortening of the cord, indicated, on a scale 
placed behind it, the changes of humidity. Hair and 
whalebone expand and contract by moisture pretty ex. 
peditiously, and these have been employed in the con- 
struction of hygrometers, the former by Saussure, 
and the latter by Deluc, both eminent French philo- 
sophers, Saussure extends the hair over a delicate 
and easily moved wheel, one end being fastened to it, 
whilst at the other there is suspended a small weight, 
When the hair becomes lengthened or shortened by 
the action of the moisture or dryness, the wheel and 
an index attached to it are turned, and thus mark the 
increase or diminution of the water suspended in the 
atmosphere. In the hygrometer of Deluc, the prin- 
cipal part consists of a slip of whalebone cut trans- 
versely or across the fibres. As it expands or contracts, 
it is made to move an index, which turns like the 
hand of a watch over a graduated dial, and thus in- 
dicates the state of the air with regard to moisture. 
Of course there is a point of extreme humidity and a 
point of extreme dryness, but upon these the philoso- 
phers above named are not agreed. Indeed, their hy- 
grometers, as well as others formed upon the same or si- 
milar principles, have now less importance attached to 
them, and instruments constructed of more durable ma- 
terials are coming rapidly into use. Such are formed 
upon the principle that humid air easily wets bodies 
which are colder than itself, as stones and walls at the 
commencement of a thaw. Without adverting to the 
first crude attempts at determining the humidity of 
the atmosphere, by means of instruments constructed 
on this principle, we shall describe the one which is 
considered the most perfect at present in use That 
of Professor Daniel is reckoned amongst the best, 
but it is rather costly, and its construction and mode 
of operation are somewhat complicated. It consists 
of two glass balls, connected together by a tube of 
bore, bent at right angles over a stand contain- 
ing a thermometer. One of the balls descends only a 
little below the top of the stand, theother is suspended a 
good deal lower; and it is about two-thirds filled with 
ether, and is provided with a thermometer, In mak- 
ing the instrument, the lowest ball is heated over a 
lamp, so as to make the vapour of the boiling fluid 
expel the air from both balls ; at the under extremity 
of that which is highest, there being a small aperture, 
or capillary tube, through which it escapes. When 
this has been completely effected, the opening is her- 
metically closed by the flame of a lamp and a blow- 
pipe, as in the case of a common thermometer. This 
ball is covered with a piece of muslin, and before using 
the instrument all the ether is driven into the lower 
ball, by merely imparting the heat of the hand to the 
upper one. ‘The hygrometer is then to be placed in 
an open window, or out of doors, with the ball con- 
taining the liquid so placed that the surface of the lat- 
ter may be on a level with the eye. A small quantity 
of ether is then dropped upon the covered ball; and 
evaporation immediately commencing, a cold is pro- 
duced upon the ball, which causes a rapid and conti- 
nuous condensation of the ethereal vapour in the inte- 
rior of the instrument. The consequent evaporation 
from the included ether produces cold in the lower 
ball, the intensity of which is measured by the ther- 
mometer within. This action is very rapid, the ther- 
mometer immediately falling after the ether has been 


dropped, The artificial cold thus produced causes 3 
condensation of the atmospheric vapour upon the low- 
est ball, which first makes its appearance in a thin 
ring of dew on a level with the surface of the ether. 
The temperature at which this occurs, namely, the 
dew-point, ought to be carefully notéd. Some dark 


object, such as a tree, 


house, or wall, should form 
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to the instrument, because the cloud is 


not so readily perceived against the sky or the open 
horizon. pa damp or windy weather, the ether 
should be very 


wly dropped upon the ball, other- 
wise the descent of p thermometer will be so rapid 
as to render it very difficult to be certain of the degree 
at which deposition commences, In dry weather it 
requires to be profusedly wetted more than once. Used 
as a weather-glass, this instrument is more to be de- 
pended upon than any other that has yet been pro- 

The difference between the constituent tem- 
perature of the vapour and that of the air is all that 
is necessary to be known, The probability of rain 
and other precipitation of moisture from atmo- 

is in an inverse proportion to this difference. 
Fae iaications are to be corrected according to cir- 
cumstances, and some practice is necessary before the 
instrument can be used so as to ensure perfect success. 

THE BAROMETER, 

The weight and consequent pressure of the atmo- 
sphere upon all bodies situated at the surface of the 
earth, was the grand discovery of Torricelli, a Floren- 
tine, and pupil of the famous Galileo, the martyr of 
science. The term barometer does not so specifically 
indicate the use of the instrument so designated, as in 
the preceding cases. Baros signifies a weight, and 
metron, a measure ; but the weight of the air is what 
it is employed alone to measure. It was about the 
middle of the seventeenth century that Torricelli made 
his discovery ; and in constructing the first barometer, 
he took a tube of glass several feet long, and having 
closed it hermetically at one end, he filled it with 
mercury by the open orifice, and then inverted it over 
a vessel of mercury. Of course, the mercury de- 
scended from the upper end of the tube, and stood at 
that height (about thirty inches) which is equal to a 
column of air of the diameter of the tube, but of the 
altitude of the atmosphere. A void was created in 
the upper part of the tube, and it has long been 
known in science by the name of the Torricellian 
vacuum. Other philosophers made improvements on 
this barometer, and performed experiments with it, 
such as ascending to the tops of mountains—in which 
case the mercury was observed to fall—and in observ- 
ing its fluctuations during changes of weather. 

It was soon discovered that the barometer indicated 
ehanges of weather, which procured for it, amongst 
the common people, the name of weather-glass, and 
in this capacity it has long been familiar to every one. 
Atmospheric changes are indicated by this instru- 
ment, because fair weather is usually united with dry 
air, and foul weather with moist air; and the weight 
of the air changes according to its dryness or humi- 
dity, causing the column of mercury to rise and fall. 
To describe the different kinds of barometers which, 
from the first discovery of the instrument to the pre- 
sent time, have solicited public favour, would fill a 
volume. Amongst the improvements made, the most 
important is that of bending the tube at the bottom, 
and on the end thus turned upwards, fixing a round 
or oblong vessel, open at the top, into which the mer- 
cury is poured, and upon which the atmosphere presses. 
The whole tube is further fastened, with the above- 
mentioned cup attached to it, to a wooden frame hav- 
ing a scale of degrees marked upon it, which accurately 
shows the rise and fall of the ponderous liquid, as in 
the case of the thermometer. This is the simple con- 
struction of barometers at present, The scale of the 
instrument has been enlarged by attaching a wheel to 
it in the following manner :—Upon the surface of the 
mercury, at the bent-up end of the tube, there is made 
to float a ball of iron, to which a string is attached. 
This string is passed over a small wheel or pulley above, 
there being a counterpoising weight at the other end 
to keep the string tight, as well as to assist in turning 
the wheel. On the centre of the latter an index is 
placed, which, like the hand of a watch, plays upon a 
graduated circular plate. It is quite clear that the 
greater the diameter of the wheel, the more readily 
will very slight changes in the atmospheric pressure 
be perceived. Indeed, they are so constructed, that 
variations in the height of the column, amounting to 
one-tenth of an inch, are indicated by a motion 
of the hand over one inch of the circumference 
of the plate. An important application of the in- 
strument is to the measurement of heights. For 
this purpose, the syphon barometer, which takes its 
name from its shape, has been found the most 
useful in making sueh measurements, In this ba- 
rometer, the columns of mercury in both legs of 
the tube are of an equal diameter; a scale is also 
marked on both legs. There are various kinds of 
marine barometers, of a somewhat complicated na- 
ture, so as to obviate all the causes of derangement 
which are connected with an element so fickle as the 
ocean, Mr Adie, a distinguished optician of Edin- 
burgh, has invented a barometer, the moveable co- 
lumn of which is a fixed oil, which encloses in a tube 
a quantity of nitric acid, whose diameter is diminished 
according to the density of the atmosphere. The 
conjoined effect of heat and atmospheric pressure is 
indicated on the enclosed air; but the influence of 
temperature is corrected by means of a sliding scale, 
regulated by an attached mercurial thermometer. This 
instrument has been called a sympesometer ; it occupies 
little room, is easily rectified, and comparatively cheap. 

Eudiometers, from eudio, purity, are instruments for 
ascertaining the purity of air, or rather the quantity 
of oxygen contained in any given bulk of that elastic 
fluid. These instruments are either glass tubes or 


balls, in which there is a substance capable of absorb- 
ing oxygen, the decrease in the bulk of air indicating 


the relative proportion of oxygen in it. Such instru- 
ments are not, however, in common use, and do not 
require particular description. . 


THE SQUATTERS OF LABRADOR. 

(from Audubon’s American Ornithology, second volume.) 
Go where you will, if a shilling is to be procured, you 
ma’ qupess 05 with in of 

To the course of last summer, I met with several 
persons as well as families, whom I could not compare 
to any thing else than what in America we understand 
by the appellation of Squatters. The methods they 
employed to accumulate property form the subject of 
the observations which I now lay before you. 

Our schooner lay at anchor in a beautiful basin on 
the coast of Labrador, surrounded by uncouth grani- 
tic rocks, partially covered with stunted vegetation. 
While searching for birds and other objects, I chanced 
one morning to direct my eye towards the pinnacle of 
a small island, separated from the mainland by a very 
narrow channel, and presently commenced inspecting 
it with my telescope. There I saw a man on his 
knees, with clasped hands, and face inclined heaven- 
wards. Before him was a small monument of unhewn 
stones, supporting a wooden cross. In a word, reader, 
the person whom I thus unex y discovered, was 
engaged in prayer. Such an incident in that desolate 
land was affecting, for there one seldom finds traces of 
human beings, and the aid of the Almighty, although 
necessary every where, seems there iarly required 
to enable them to procure the means of subsistence. 
My curiosity having been raised, I betook myself to 
my boat, landed on the rock, and scrambled to the 
rep | where I found the man still on his knees. When 

is devotions were concluded, he bowed to me, and 
addressed me in very indifferent French. I asked him 
why he had chosen so dreary a spot for his prayers. 
Because,” answered he, “the sea lies before me, and 
from it I receive my spring and summer sustenance. 
When winter approaches, I pray fronting the moun- 
tains on the Main, as at that period the karaboos come 
towards the shore, and I kill them, feed on their flesh, 
and form my bedding of their skins.” I thought the 
answer reasonable, and as I longed to know more of 
him, followed him to his hut, It was low and very 
small, formed of stones plastered with mud to a con- 
siderable thickness. The roof was composed of a sort 
of thatching made of weeds and moss, A large Dutch 
stove filled nearly one-half of the place, a small port- 
hole, then stuffed with old rags, served at times instead 
of a window ; the bed was a pile of deer-skins ; a bowl, 
a jug, and an iron pot, were placed on a rude shelf; 
three old and rusty muskets, their locks fastened by 
thongs, stood in a corner; and his buckshot, powder, 
and flints, were tied up in bags of skin. Eight Es- 
quimaux dogs yelled and leaped aboutus. The strong 
smell that emanated from them, together with the 
smoke and filth of the apartment, rendered my stay in 
it extremely di ble. 

Being a native of France, the good man showed 
much politeness, and invited me to take some refresh- 
ment, when, without waiting for my assent, he took 
up his bowl, and went off I knew not whither. No 
sooner had he and his strange dogs disappeared, than 
I went out also, to breathe the pure air, and gaze on 
the wild and majestic scenery around. I was struck 
with the extraordinary luxuriance of the plants and 
grasses that had sprung up on the scanty soil on the 
little valley which the Squatter had chosen for his 
home. Their stalks and broad blades reached my 
waist, June had come, and the flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects, filled the air, and were as troublesome to 
me as if I had been in a Florida swamp. 

The Squatter returned, but he was chop-fallen ; 
nay, I thought his visage had assumed a cadaverous 
hue. Tears ran down his cheeks, and he told me that 
his barrel of rum had been stolen by the “ Eggers,” 
or some fishermen! He said that he had been in the 
habit of hiding it in the bushes, to prevent its being 
carried away by those merciless thieves, who must 
have watched him in some of his frequent walks to 
the spot. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, “ I can expect none until 
next spring, and God knows what will become of me 
in the winter !” 

Pierre Jean Baptiste Michaux had resided in that 
part of the world for upwards of ten years. He had 
run away from the fishing smack that had brought 
him from his fair native land, and expected to become 
rich some day by the sale of the furs, seal-skins, eider- 
down, and other articles which he collected yearly, 
and sold to the traders who regularly visited his dreary 
abode. He was of moderate stature, firmly framed, 
and as active as a wild cat. He told me that, except- 
ing the loss of his rum, he had never experienced any 
a cause of sorrow, and that he felt as “happy as 
a lord.” 

Before parting with this fortunate mortal, I in- 
quired how his dogs managed to find sufficient food. 
“© Why, sir, during spring and summer they ramble 
along the shores, where they meet with abundance of 
dead fish, and in winter they eat the flesh of the seals 
which I kill late in autumn, when these animals re- 
turn from the north. As to myself, every thing eat- 
able is good, and when hard pushed, I assure you I 
can relish the fare of my dogs just as much as they do 
themselves,” 


Proceeding along the rugged indentations of the 


bay with my companions, I reached the settlement of 
another person, who, like the first, had come to La- 
brador with ‘view of making his fortune. We 
found him after many difficulties ; but as our boats 

jutting out into the bay, we were 
pleased to see small schooners at anchor, and 
one lying near a sort of wharf. Several neat-looking 
houses enlivened the view, and, on landing, we were 
kindly greeted with a polite welcome from a man who 
proved to be the owner of the establishment. From 
the rude simplicity of him of the rum-cask, we found 
here the manners and dress of a man of the world. 
A handsome fur cap covered his dark brow, his clothes 
were similar to our own, and his demeanour was that 
of a gentleman. On my giving my name to him, he 
shook me heartily by the hand, and on introducing 
each of my companions to him, he extended the like 
courtesy to them also, Then, to my astonishment, he 
addressed me as follows :—‘‘ My dear sir, I have been 
expecting you these three weeks, having read in the 
fi told me r arrival at Lit atasguan, 
Gentlemen, walk in 

Having followed him to his neat and comfortable 
mansion, he introduced us to his wife and children, 
Of the latter there were six, all robust and rosy. The 
lady, although a native of the country, was of French 
extraction, handsome, and sufficiently accomplished to 
make an excellent companion toa gentleman, A smart 
girl brought us a luncheon, consisting of bread, cheese, 
and good port wine, to which, having rowed fourteen 
or fifteen miles that morning, we helped ourselves ina 
manner that seemed satisfactory to all parties. Our 
host gave us newspapers from different parts of the 
world, and showed us his small but choice collection 
of books. He inquired after the health of the amiable 
Captain Bayfield of the royal navy, and the officers 
under him, and hoped they would give him a call. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we walked out with 
him, when he pointed to a very small garden, where 
a few vegetables sprouted out, anxious to see the sun. 
Gazing on the desolate country around, I asked him 
how he had thus secluded himself from the world. For 
it he had no relish, and although he had received a 
liberal education, and had mixed with society, he never 
intended to return toit. “ The country around,” said 
he, “ is all my own, much farther than you can see. 
No fees, no lawyers, no taxes are here. I do pretty 
much as I choose. My means are ample, through my 
own industry. These vessels come here for seal-skins, 
seal-oil, and salmon, and give me in return all the ne- 
cessaries, and indeed comforts, of the life I love to 
follow ; and what else could the world afford me ?” I 
spoke of the education of his children. My wife and 
I teach them all that is useful for them to know, and 
is not that enough e. My s will marry their coun- 
trymen, my sons the daughters of my neighbo 
and I tape al of them will live and die in the -_ 
try.” I said no more, but by way of compensation 
for the trouble I had given him, purchased from his 
eldest child a beautiful fox’s skin. 

Few birds, he said, came around him in summer, 
but in winter thousands of ptarmigans were killed, as 
well as great numbers of gulls, He had a great dis- 
like to all fishermen and eggers, and I really believe 
was always glad to see the departure even of the hardy 
navigators who annually visited him for the sake of 
his salmon, seal-skins, and oil. He had more than 
forty Esquimaux dogs ; and, as I was caressing one 
of them, he said, “‘ Tell my brother-in-law at Bras- 
a’Or that we are all well here, and that, after visiting 
my wife’s father, I will give him a call.” 

Now, reader, his wife’s father resided at the dis- 
tance of seventy miles down the coast, and, like him- 
self, was a use. He of Bras-d’Or was at double 
that distance; but when the snows of winter have 
thickly covered the country, the whole family, in 
sledges drawn by dogs, travel with ease, and pay their 
visits, or leave their cards, This good gentleman had 
already resided there more than twenty years. Should 
he ever read this article, I desire him to believe that 
I shall always be grateful to him and his wife for their 
hospitable welcome. 

When our schooner, the Ripley, arrived at Bras- 
d’Or, I paid a visit to Mr ——, the brother-in-law, 
who lived in a house imported from Quebec, which 
fronted the strait of Belle Isle, and overlooked a small 
island, over which the eye reached the coust of New- 
foundiand, whenever it was the wind’s pleasure to 
drive away the fogs that usually lay over both coasts, 
The gentleman and his wife, we were told, were both 
out on a walk, but would return in a very short time, 
which they in fact did, when we followed them into 
the house, which was yet unfinished. The usual im- 
mense Dutch stove formed a principal feature of the 
interior, The lady had once visited the metropolis of 
Canada, and seemed desirous of acting the part of a 
blue-stocking, Understanding that I knew something 
of the fine arts, she pointed to several of the vile 
prints hung on the bare walls, which she said were 
elegant Italian pictures, and continued her encomiums 
upon them, assuring me that she had purchased them 
from an Italian, who had come there with a trunk 
full of them. She had paid a shilling sterling ne 
frame included! I could give no answer to the 


lady on this subject, but I felt glad to find that she pos- 
sessed a feeling heart. One of her children had caught 
a siskin, and was tormenting the poor bird, when she 


rose from her seat, took the little fluttering thing 
from the boy, kissed it, and gently launched 
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This made me quite forget the tattle about 
arts. 

excellent milk was out for us in clean 
t, for not a cow had we 


sation on music, and asked if I played on 2S 
ment. I answered that I did, but very indifferently. 
Her forte, she said, was music, of which she was in- 
deed i fond. Her instrument had been 
sent to Europe to be repaired, but would return that 
season, when the whole of her children would again 
perform many beautiful airs, for in fact any body could 
use it with ease, as, when she or the children felt fa- 
tigued, the servant played on it for them. Rather 
surprised at the extraordinary powers of this family of 
musicians, I asked what sort of an instrument it was, 
when she described it as follows :—‘‘ Gentlemen, my 
instrument is large, longer than broad, and stands on 
four legs, like a table. At one end is a crooked handle, 
by turning which round, either fast or slow, I do assure 
you we make most excellent music.” The lips of my 
young friends and companions instantly curled, but a 

lance from me as instantly recom their features, 
Telling the fair one that it must be a hand-organ she 
used, she laughingly said, “ Ah, that is it; it is a 
hand-organ, but I had forgot the name, and for the 
life of me could not recollect it,” 

The husband had gone out to work, and was in 
the harbour caulking an old schooner. He dined with 
me on board the Ripley, and proved to be also an excel- 
lent fellow. Like his brother-in-law, he had seen much 
of the world, having sailed nearly round it; and, al- 
though no scholar, like him, t-o, he was disgusted 
with it. He held his land on the same footing as his 
neighbours, caught seals without number, lived com- 
fortably and happily, visited his father-in-law and the 
scholar, by the aid of his d of which he kept a 
great pack, bartered or sold his commodities, as his 
relations did, and cared about nothing else in the 
world, Whenever the weather was fair, he walked 
with his dame over the moss-covered rocks of the 
neighbourhood ; and, during winter, killed ptarmi- 
gans and karaboos, while his eldest son attended to 
the traps, and skinned the animals caught in them. 
He had the only horse that was to be found in that 
part of the country, as well as several cows; but, above 
all, he was kind to every one, and every one spoke well 
of him. The only disagreeable thing about his plan- 
tation or settlement, was a heap of fifteen hundred 
carcasses of skinned seals, which, at the time when 
we visited the place, in the month of August, not- 
withstanding the coolness of the atmosphere, sent 
forth a stench that, according to the ideas of some na- 
turalists, might have sufficed to attract all the vul- 
tures in the United States. 

During our stay at Bras d’Or, the kind-hearted and 

Mrs —— daily sent us fresh milk and butter, for 
which we were denied the pleasure of making any 
return. 


CITIES. 
Ir is to cities or large towns that mankind owe all 
those blessings of civilisation, all the valuable institu- 
tions, which they now enjoy. With cities every thing 
that is great and glorious—arts, science, literature— 
began, and after beginning was duly fostered. The 
origin of cities belongs to the earliest period of history. 
According to Moses, Nimrod built three, among which 
Babylon was the most important. The Jews believe, 
though without foundation, that Shem erected the first 
city after the deluge. At the commencement of so- 
ciety, the form of government was patriarchal. The 
ruler was the head of the family or clan. Relationship, 
the innate wish of men to live in society, and more, 
perhaps, than both these causes, the necessity of pro- 
viding means of defence against more powerful clans, 
brought together separate families into one spot. The 
fertility of the East, also, was an inducement to men 
to give up the rambling life of nomades, and to form 
permanent settlements. These settlers began to barter 
with those tribes who continued to wander with their 
herds from place to place. Thus cities sprang up. 
These were soon surrounded with walls, to prevent 
the inroads of the wandering tribes. The bond of con- 
nection between their inhabitants thus became closer, 


. and their organisation more complete. As by degrees 
. the chiefs of these family states died away, the citizens 


began to elect the most able or most popular men for 
magistrates, without respect to birth or descent. Thus 
civil institutions began to assume a systematic charac- 
ter, The division of labour, the refinements of social 
intercourse, the developement of laws caused by the 
conflicting interests of many people living close to- 
gether, the idea of equality of rights, the growth of 
patriotism, springing from the sense of advantages en- 
joyed, and the exertions necessary to maintain them, 
were the salutary consequences of the establishment of 
cities. 

Under the mild sky of Asia, Africa, Greece, and 
Italy, cities were built first, and in the greatest num- 
ber. The Phoenicians and Egyptians particularly dis- 
tunguished themselves by the erection of cities, which 
soon attained a high degree of wealth, and, conse- 


quently, of civilisation. The Egyptians considered 
their city Diospolis (Thebes) older than any of the 
Greek cities; and Pliny says that Cecropia (erected 
in Attica by Cecrops, 1582 8. c., and afterwards called 
Athens) was the oldest city of Greece. Several con- 
federations of cities exis’ in the ancient world ; for 
instance, the Pheenician, consisting of the cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, &c.; and the Achwan league, formed 
by the most important cities of Greece, in order to 
strengthen themselves against the power of Macedon. 
Under ingueme and his successors, the Romans began 
to establish colonial cities in Germany, having done 
the same long before in Gaul, Spain, Africa, &c. In 
Switzerland, they first erected cities about a. p. 70, 
which, however, were mostly laid waste by the Ale- 
manni, and subsequently rebuilt under the govern- 
ment of the Franks (a. p. 496). The Germans, ac- 
customed to a wild, rambling life, did not show any 
disposition to live in cities, until Charlemagne la- 
boured to collect them together in settled abodes, from 
his desire to civilise them, Henry I. distinguished 
himself particularly in this way, and on this account 
has been called by some Henry the City-builder. He 
gave the cities great privileges, in order to induce his 
subjects to live in them, and thus laid the foundation 
of that power which at a future period contributed 
most to break down the feudal system, In many cities, 
imperial castles were erected to protect the inhabi- 
tants; and the insupportable oppressions and even 
cruelties exercised by the feudal lords upon their pea- 
sants, or by the wandering knights and robbers, drove 
many people into the cities. The attacks of the neigh- 
bouring lords gave firmness to their union, and com- 
pelled them to cultivate their resources. Commerce, 
and the various arts and trades, were soon cultivated 
within their walls, and their wealth and respectability 
increased, They soon became sensible of the want of 
a better system of laws and political administration 
than prevailed around them, and the principle of equal 
rights and laws was quickly developed. 

One of the most important remnants, if not the most 
important, of the great fabric of ancient civilisation, 
was the cities of Italy. What the world would have 
become without them, is not to be calculated. In spite 
of their bloody contests with each other, and the vices 
to which these gave rise, they must be considered as 
having lighted the torch of modern civilisation. It 
was not the monarchies, it was not the courts of the 
great princes, it was the cities of Northern Italy, which 
opened the way for the progress of improvement ; and 
the petty princes of Italy caught from them the spirit 
which prompted their efforts to promote it. Under 
the reign of Conrad III. (1138-52), the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and particularly Milan, which stood at their 
head, had acquired a high degree of wealth and power, 
and had formed themselves into a confederation. The 
struggles between the emperors and these cities form 
one of the most important portions of the history of 
the German empire and of Italy, Frederick I. in vain 
demolished the powerful city of Milan. It was soon 
rebuilt, and the cities of Lombardy, in alliance with 
the pope, obliged the emperor to conclude with them 
a very disadvantageous peace at Constance. Two other 
confederations of cities, highly important, were formed 
during the interregnum of the German empire, be- 
tween 1256 and 1272. One of them was the powerful 
league of the Hans towns; the other, the confede- 
racy of the High German and Rhenish cities, from 
the foot of the Alps to the mouth of the Mayne, esta- 
blished by Walpode of Mentz, in 1255. A similar 
confederacy, and a very important one, was that of the 
Suabian cities, instituted in 1488, to repel the outrages 
of the feudal lords and knights. By degrees, great 
cities arose in the different countries ; and wealth, in- 
dustry, knowledge, and equal laws, spread from them 
through Europe. 

Much has been said and written against the immora- 
lity of large towns and cities, and the fact cannot be 
denied ; but immorality is not confined tothem. The 
petty vices of small places, though less glaring, are 
perhaps equally injurious, making up in constant re- 
petition for their cumparatively less degree of noxious- 
ness. It is much more difficult, moreover, to preserve 
one of the most important p i independ 
of character—in a small place than in a large one. 
The cry against the immorality of large cities should 
not make us forget the many great and admirable 
things which mankind have been enabled to perform 
by means of the collected strength of talents and re- 
sources combined in large cities, and their influence 
in forming the character of great men, who could not 
have acquired elsewhere their variety of accomplish- 
ment, and the well-proportioned cultivation of their 
various faculties. At the same time, we must allow 
that it is a very injurious policy to strip a whole coun- 
try of all which illustrates and ennobles it, in order 
to swell the treasures of the capital. 

Capitals, in the modern meauing of the word, can 
hardly be said to have existed in ancient times; at 
least they were then only the seat of the sovereign, 
but not the centre of all the national activity, Rome 
only, perhaps, excepted ; but this city was, for a very 
long time, the state itself, and, at a later period, the 
tyrant of the whole empire, rather than the head of a 
well-organised body. In Asia, there existed, indeed, 
in ancient times, capitals of very large empires; but 
they are not to be compared to the capitals of large 

rn empires, since the channels of communication 
and intercourse had not then reached that degree of 
perfection which enables them, in our days, to bring 


into close connection all of a country. Each 
province was therefore much more to itself. It 
would be difficult to determine whether the good or 
evil consequences of large capitals, in modern times, 
are greater, and such an examination would far exceed 
our limits; otherwise it would be very easy to point 
out, in every department of civilisation, in science, 
intercourse, arts, &c., both salutary and perni- 
cious effects resulting from the influence of capitals. 
It seems to us a matter of little doubt that it must be 
regarded as disadvantageous to any country, if the 
capital ceases to be the concentration of the skill. 
nius, and strength of a nation, for the benefit of the 
whole, and by a disproportionate superiority destroys 
the importance of the rest of the country, as we find 
to be the case with Paris, which, as has been often ob- 
served, contains France. In Germany, the state of 
things is quite the reverse. There is no city which 
may boast of being the point of national concentration, 
The consequences have been very advantageous to 
science, and somewhat disadvantageous to literature. 
In politics, this want of a central point has had melan- 
choly consequences for Germany. London never exer- 
cised that degree of influence over England which 
Paris has over France; one reason of which may be, 
that the institutions for the diffusion of knowledge are 
not seated in the metropolis. The system of concen- 
tration has, there is little doubt, been carried to an 
extreme in Europe; the best of every thing having 
been collected in the capitals, and the provinces having 
been almost stripped of pictures, libraries, &c. In 
many countries this fault is acknowledged, and a return 
to a more equitable system is perceptible. The injury 
done to the country and to country towns in Great 
Britain, by the concentration of institutions of various 
kinds in capital, is likely soon to be greatly mo- 
dified, if not neutralised, by the establishment of rail- 
ways and other improved means of communication, 
which will tend to give all parts of the kingdom an 
equality of advantages.* 


“WHAT PEOPLE DO NOT KNOW, DOES 
THEM NO HARM.” 

Ir must often have been remarked that certain classes 
of persons have perpetually in their mouths certain 
maxims or sentiments which serve them as rules for 
conduct in the most of the circumstances of life. These 
maxims are to them instead of the ten commandments, 
or any other rules for personal government, furnishing 
at all times to the speakers a ready answer to the re- 
proving remarks of friends, and adopted as a most 
convenient means of quieting the clamours of con- 
science. Such maxims, in reality, form a code of 
morals or ethics for popular use, and sometimes a so- 
phistry so ingeniously mystifying, that it requires a 
shrewd observer readily to see through their fallacy, 
and expose their pernicious influence. 
One of the most common of these sayings is— 

“ What people do not know, does them no harm,” 
which, when coupled with the kindred expression— 
“ Oh, never mind, it will never be missed,” or with 
another— What does it signify ? he can very well 
afford it,” has the ready effect of entirely subverting 
moral principle for the moment, and throwing the 
commandment “ thou shalt not steal” quite into the 
shade. We have no doubt whatever in our own mind, 
that one or other of these sayings is invariably brought 
into play in all the early approaches to crime. If a 
tradesman deliberately make an overcharge in the ac- 
count of a customer—if an apprentice habitually pilfer 
copper money from his master’s till—if a domestic 
servant dissipate an employer’s property—if one to 
whom you have been surety for the payment of a sum, 
pointedly neglect to liquidate the claim, and coolly 
leave you to make it good—in short, if any act of dis- 
honesty is to be, or has been, committed, one or other 
of these pernicious maxims is ever at hand as an excuse 
for the villany. How many thousands of merchants 
have been robbed of their property—how many in- 
dustrious individuals have been plundered—how many 
persons of good fame have been injured in reputation, 
or made the subjects of scandalous imputation, through 
the efficacy of these soft appliances to the conscience ! 
We do not believe that any individual in what may 
be called respectable circumstances, has had the good 
fortune to escape injury, in one shape or other, from 
these maxims. A fanciful person might describe them 
as the slogans or war-cries which are shouted by 
the idle in their attacks upon the busy, and which 
cheer the loose-thinking part of the community on to 
a state of warfare with the virtuous and opulent. 
“ What people do not know, does them no harm,” when 
used as an argument to sanction some kind of encroach- 
ment on the property of a neighbour, carries all the 
air of a sound moral axiom; brings conviction to the 


* The bulk of the above article is abridge¢ from the Encyclo- 
padia Amerieana, 
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ag the best principles of a tyro in mischief. Not 

> in a thousand—we speak of the un’ 
ully oppose it. 

oa isin this manner that we find the great boundaries 
cceed wrality insidiously undermined ; and yet a result 
point nature is not generally contemplated. It may 
ence. use to inquire if those who resort to such phrases 
erni. examined into their correctness. If they have 
itals, let us do so for them, Suppose that we have a 
st be at who makes a practice of stealing our property, 
f the soothes his conscience by the appliances we men- 
, ge- js he in the first place so circums in his be- 
the that he has not rendered himself already liable 
roys yspicion, and thereby injured his character ; or is 
find ure that a result of that nature will not in time 
n ob- e? Granting that he takes care not to excite these 
te of icions, and we are entirely ignorant of his 
hich jations, the questions then are—how does he 
tion, that his abstractions are not calculated to injure 
1s to joes he know all about our means, our wants, or 
ture, necessities ? For any thing he can tell, our income 
elan- liquidates our expenditure ; and if it exceed it, 

he a right to tax the overplus—he who has ven- 
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of the waverer ; is of irresistible force in under- 


.j nothing, whose credit has not been staked, and 
yhas nothing to lose? For any thing he can tell, 
sum of his abstractions may have such a deteriorat- 
effect, that in the long-run we may be reduced to 
ru and despair, and, being unable to give an 
sunt of how our losses took place, be viewed 
h distrust by those who were once friendly to- 
isus. Under circumstances of this description, the 
that ‘* what people do not know, does them no 
4 be reversed, for the harm is great in 
portion to our ignorance of the mode of its occur- 
. We assert that this is no overdrawn pic- 
»of what may be the consequences of a system of 
lation, carried on upon the plea that “‘ what peo- 
do not know, does them no harm.” We have 
own several instances of individuals in respectable 
nces being altogether ruined by the insidious 
croachments of servants in whom an undue confi- 
nce had been placed, and yet they could not tell how 
blow was struck. Their means melted away drop 
drop, until at length all was gone, and they re- 
ined the withered sapless victims of those whom 

y had liberally cherished and protected. 
There is a custom of ascribing all the ill that is done 
society to the poor—to the mere outcast part of the 
pulation. But this is what we cannot altogether 
xe to. We have known the subterfuge of ““ What 
ss it signify ? he can very well afford it,” resorted 
by individuals from whom better behaviour is or- 
marily expected. Surrounded by temptations or 
essed by exigencies— perhaps fictitious wants—we 
unfrequently find persons of the kind to whom we 
fer, doing things not strictly correct, if not actually 
honest, at the same time appeasing their conscience 
y the ever-ready excuse that those whom they injure 
nvery well afford to suffer. Were we, for example, 
aan | into the causes which prevent borrowers from 
paying the loans which they exact of their friends 
nd acquaintances, we should, in all likelihood, dis- 
er that by far the greater number consisted in the 
ely disguised shuffle, that the lender was perfectly 
ble to do without a restoration of his property. It 
anot be assumed that those who manifest such errors 
moral feeling, are really ignorant of either the true 
er or consequences of their conduct; acting 
nder the influence of an intense selfishness, they 
isregard all considerations but the satisfying of their 
n “ wants ;” not caring if they cause the kind 
iend whom they have injured to suffer less or more 
hconvenience at their hands, or if, vexed with the 
ngratitude which he has met with, he revenge him- 
upon the world by in future refusing to extend his 

nd to save his nearest friend from ruin. 
Perhaps we may be told that our interpretations of 
ue above maxims are only applicable to extreme cases 
o plunder on a great scale—that it is unfair to ap- 
ly them to every description of encroachment, small 
well as great. Surely, says the appropriator of 
rifles, you will not say that any harm is done by what 
take; it is such a bagatelle that it is not worth 
inking of. It is necessary that this reply be met by 
very distinct answer. No one has the smallest right 
9 encroach on the property of others, It is by the 
ict preservation of this principle that society is held 
her, that law, order, and peace are secured, and 
individual and general happiness are attained, 
No maiter that one person is richer than another. 
His riches have in some shape, and at some time, been 
laboured for. They are the reward of some kind of 
industry, skill, or good fortune on the part of the 
owner or his predecessors. They are therefore in- 
Vilable, In the vicissitudes of human affairs, the 
poor sometimes become rich, and the rich become poor ; 
the poor, therefore, who are so exalted, or who may 
to be so, can well enter into an understanding of 
the value of the rights of property. In this light, the 
harm which is done by a course of petty abstractions, 
18 possibly not so injurious to the individual whose 
Property is encroached upon, as it is to society at 
ge, down to its humblest and poorest classes. Once 
permit the right of property to be broken down with 
|Mpunity, and confidence is destroyed in every quarter. 
Those who do not scruple to infringe the rights of 
others ought to reflect seriously on this view of the 


um 


rigid honesty to crime is exceedingly facile. The 

appropriator may begin with trifles, but it is very un- 

likely he will end with them; and shame and the 

loss of self-respect are the invariable consequence. 

And what a dreadful thing is the loss of self-respect ! 

What uncomfortable, what tormenting feelings it pro- 

duces! No living soul knows that you have com- 

mitted an act of dishonesty. But you know it yourself, 

and the secret bursts in upon you like a spectre at 
all hours, at all seasons, in the waking moments of 
the night, and the period of employment in the day. 

Even in recollection, the thought cannot be stifled. 

Though you may have for years led a life of honour, 
a remorseful feeling will occasionally intrude, and in 
the midst of present dignity you will despise your- 
self for former meanness. 

It is thus that the heedless young, and others in 
various classes, prepare for themselves days of future 
mental inquietude and anguish. Little do they ima- 
gine that the time will come, when, if spared inter- 
mediate shame, they will be visited with a feeling of 
painful regret for past conduct which it is beyond their 
power to forget—a time when the pernicious maxims 
which prompted them to forsake the line of strict in- 
tegrity, are exhibited to them in all their real and hi- 
deous colours. Apart from the solemn appeals made 
by religion at the heart, there is, in the certain ap- 
proach of these ultimate manifestations of conscience, 
a suflicient premonitory warning for us to take heed 
how we cast ourselves loose from integrity and purity 
of feeling—how we barter away our self-respect for 
any of the momentary gratifications of a passing 
world, 


THE MASKED BALL. 

In the centre of the city of Berlin stands a building, 
which, probably from its massive proportions, has been 
styledthe Colosseum. It is at presententirely devoted to 
purposes of gaiety and amusement for the less wealthy 
classes of that city, balls, concerts, and theatrical ex- 
hibitions being there given at a very moderate charge. 
During the more gay periods of the carnival, in parti- 
cular, masked balls are given in this extensive build- 
ing. Upon such occasions, the immense dancing saloon 
is crowded to excess, and the galleries, which entirely 
surround it, are likewise filled with the spectators of 
the moving panorama below. Although females of 
the higher orders never venture into the motley throng, 
a portion of the gallery, is railed off and fitted up for 
the reception of the ladies of the royal household, 
whence they may at leisure survey the pleasing and 
lively scene around. 

On one of the evenings set apart for these masque- 
rades, I accompanied two officers of the regiment of 
guards to this scene of merriment, we being all care- 
fully equipped for the occasion. To my companions 
the concealment of their persons was essentially neces- 
sary, since their recognition as officers of the army 
would have compelled them to forego the pleasures of 
the dance. Upon entering, we found the music had 
already commenced, and the sets for the contré-danse 
which was to open the ball already formed. In order 
more perfectly to enjoy the scene, we pressed our way, 
through the supper-room, up stairs, and succeeded in 
gaining a position in the gallery, which commanded a 
full view of the exhilarating spectacle. The young 
girls were generally dressed in some fancy garb, which, 
though far from being rich or magnificent, yet dis- 
played much taste in the adornments and selection. 
There was not that brilliancy and variety in the cos- 
tumes which might dazzle and gratify the eye, but the 
mind might well feel charmed at the contemplation of 
that very simplicity which at once bespoke the grade 
and the modesty of the unpretending wearers. The 
throng which pressed upon the dancers was kept back 
by a dapper little master of the ceremonies, who, hav- 
ing at length marshalled his forces to his liking, step- 
ped into the middle of the vacant space, and, clapping 
his hands, gave the signal to the musicians, who, in- 
stantly ceasing the overture which had been rever- 
berating through the hall, turned to the buoyant air 
of “ Lot ist todt,”’ and at once set loose the feet of the 
impatient multitude. Now the scene was at its height, 
for the stirring music helped on to a vivacity which it 
was impossible to resist. 

Conceive this spirit-stirring dance to be ended, and 
the floor of the saloon again crowded and confused. 
The deafening hum of voices now ascended to our ears 
in place of the exciting music, whilst all seemed on the 
move as if to inspect more narrowly the different fi- 
gures of a picture so vast and animating. But we 
had scarcely time to survey the features the scene had 
now assumed, before the work was again eommenced 
of clearing the centre for dancers, and the director of 
the ball, who seemed in every respect disposed to ex- 


abject, which may perhaps be new tothem. They 
also seriously consider that the descent from 


called more peculiarly his own subjects, had again 
sounded the directions, and given the watchword “ Po- 
lonaise,” which shot like an electric spark thro 
the frames of all, and produced an instant bustle 
partners and places. We determined to remain in our 
seats, since it was almost useless to attempt a partici- 
patidn in the more active feats on the “ light fantastic 
toe,” as the crowd was so exceedingly dense. The 
Polonaise, as given on the confines of Poland, is » 
much more stirring and varying dance than what is 
tripped in England under that name. In one of the 
maneuvres which belong to it, each lady in her turn 
is led to the centre, where she is danced around by the 
mtlemen, whilst she, holding a handkerchief in her 
and, at length tosses it in the air, and she becomes 
the partner of him whose superior activity gains the 
possession of it. This had been often repeated with 
much harmless mirth, when we observed a female 
more sumptuously dressed than her companions en- 
closed in the circle; and as a tall young man dressed 
in black caught her handkerchief and claimed her 
hand, he suddenly started back, and uttered one of 
those piercing cries which betoken some agonising 
horror, and instantly excite the most lively emotions. 
He retreated from the girl as if he had discovered in 
her something iferous, and, overcome apparently 
by some terrible feeling, he sank senseless into the 
arms of those who were standing near him. 
An incident of this nature is sure to produce con- 
fusion in a ballroom ; and from the singular circum- 
stances which attended the one in question, the dancing 
and music almost instantly ceased, and all other ob- 
jects were laid aside, save the gratifying the curiosit 
which had been so suddenly and awfully excited. 
general rush took place towards the young man, whose 
mask had been removed, and exhibited features which 
had already assumed a death-like hue, whilst a cold 
perspiration stood upon his brow. As it was impos- 
sible to keep off the crowd, who, in their eagerness to 
observe what was passing, threatened to suffocate the 
unfortunate object who had caused so general an in- 
terest, he was removed into the supper-room, and laid 
upon one of the settees which stood about. Here a 
gentleman, pulling off his mask, discovered himself as 
Prince Charles; and exercising the authority which 
his rank entitled him to, he requested the room to be 
immediately cleared, and a physician to be sent for. 
My companions and myself had in the meantime de- 
scended into the room where the patient lay extended ; 
and as I had fortunately a lancet in my pocket, I 
suggested to the prince the necessity of instantly bleed- 
ing him. A young surgeon who was present, heari 
the suggestion, offered his aid in the operation, an 
having received the sanction of the prince, the prepa- 
rations were in a moment completed. Tt was with 
some difficulty that a little blood was drawn, but it 
had the effect of bringing the young man back again 
to sense. Even yet his mind seemed a prey to some 
horrible phantasy, for, starting up, his whole frame 
shook with a violent convulsion, and with marks of 
the most vivid terror, he ejaculated several times, “ I 
saw her! I saw her!” He appeared to have come 
alone to the ball, for no one stepped forward to claim 
acquaintance or kinsmanship with him, and it was 
judged best to remove him to a couch the moment he 
was able to endure motion, Fortunately a card in 
his pocket revealed his address, and with proper pre- 
cautions he was thus sent home. 

Upon our return to the saloon, we found the mask 
which appeared to have been the immediate cause of 
this extraordinary event, very unconcernedly pursu- 
ing her sport, and seemingly unconscious of the specu- 
lations that were formed respecting her. She was 
eagerly interrogated by several persons present as to 
the young man to whom her presence had apparently 
es such a shock, but she persisted in denying any 

nowledge of him, or of any circumstance which could 
elucidate the affair. Under such circumstances, the 
poeren’ | of the feeling that had been raised, seemed 
gradually to subside, and the crowd returned more 
ardently to the pursuits of the evening from the little 
episode which had stayed them for an instant. Some 
few there were, who, feeling that something more than 
ordinary was involved in the mystery, indulged their 
speculative fancies in numberless vain conjectures; and 
as the fertility of their imaginations was increased by 
sparkling champagne, no limit was set to the dark con- 
jurations into which their inherent passion for romance 
led them. It would be idle to deny that the affair had 
roused my curiosity in a very considerable degree, and 
the gloomy versions with which I heard others regale 
themselves, induced in me a restless anxiety to clear 
up the mystery. It was, however, some time before I 
was able to procure a relation concerning this young 
man, on which I could place an implicit reliance, and 
his history was told to me in very nearly the following 
terms :— 

His father was a small proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood of Berlin, and cultivated his own farm. This 
was his only son, and he had been sent at the proper 
age to the university of Berlin, where he had been 
distinguished as much for his superior abilities as for 
the warmth of his feelings, He was destined to the 
medical profession, and the progress he had made in 
the various studies of that important calling held out 
the brightest prospects of his future success and emi- 
nence. Whilst in his attendance on the medical 


classes, he had formed an intimacy in a family to which 
accident had gained him an introduction, A powerful 


ert his power for the benefit of those who might be 


attraction induced him to spend his evenings in the 
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bosom of this family, which was that of a respectable 
merchant and banker. He had become deeply attached 
to the daughter of the merchant, and he every 
reason to believe that his was 
was a beautiful young gir e graces per- 
son did not pec of mind, Amiable 
and accomplished, she was formed to charm; and in 
the ardent eyes of the young student, she seemed more 
than earth! 


It was cee perhaps before any absolute declara- 
tion had revealed to each other feelings of their 
hearts ; and by a thousand little incidents, their affec- 
tion was increased and strengthened, until it became 
to each the absorbing passion of thesoul, The history 
of their love had in it nothing which removed it from 
the usual course in which attachment is develo 
It will suffice to know, that they lived in the ineffable 
eonsciousness of a mutual affection, and that their 
minds, tinged with the deep romantic feeling so preva- 
lent amongst the youth of Germany, considered the 
vows that passed between them as a linking of 
their destinies, sacred and indissoluble, It was not, 
however, an easy task to overcome the scruples of the 
financial father as to the prospects of his future son-in- 
law; and though the reputation of the young student 
was spotless, the calculating banker required more 
than the inclinations of his daughter, and the amiable 
properties of her admirer, to induce him to consent to 
their union. Money was a necessary possession in the 

of a worldly-minded man, who shook his head when 

talked of love and mutual happiness. How the 
old man became at length softened into an approbation 
of the match, did not clearly appear; but certain it i 
that, after the student had passed his examination 
obtained his degree, a day was appointed for the be- 
trothing, with his full consent, It may be imagined 
with what feelings the young physician looked forward 
to an event which was in his eyes the most important 


in his life. 

The it fair of Leipzig occurred a short time 
before auspicious day which was to unite these 
two happy beings, and the physician hastened to buy 
his mistress a bridal dress from out the vast magazines 
of manufactures which are there collected. He selected 
one which was equally rich and engaging, being a white 
satin festooned with worked flowers of the most bril- 
liant colours. His present was received with a smile 
of approbation, which repaid him tenfold for the labour 
he had undertaken, and the promise to wear it on her 
betrothment rendered his joy supreme. The ceremony 
was performed with every circumstance that could 
heighten the prospects of the parties concerned. Their 
parents were there consenting, and friends surrounded 
them whose smiles added their cheering influence. The 
bride wore the dress which her lover procured for 
her, and in his eyes she had never appeared so attrac- 
tive. The vows were at length pronounced, and the 
contracts signed. The marriage day was fixed for the 
following week. After the ceremony, a sumptuous 
feast was prepared, in the midst of which a feeling of 
indisposition com the young bride suddenly to 
seek her chamber. She threw herself on the bed, and 
—+uch are the insecurities of a fleeting existence—rose 
from it no more. A virulent fever attacked her deli- 
cate fi and carried her unresistingly and remorse- 
lessly to the tomb. The feelings of an impassioned 

thus robbed of her who was so shortly to have 
his wife, may be more on“ imagined than 
described. To say that he wept, and raved, and tore 
his hair, would perhaps little express the deep intensity 
of his anguish, Only one request he made: it was, 
that she should be buried in the dress which she wore 
at their betrothal. He followed her to the grave, 
and, overpowered by his feelings, he threw himself 
upon the coffin as it was about to be covered up, and, 
with a phrenzied vehemence, insisted upon having 
one more look before the grave was closed for ever. 
The coffin-lid was taken off, and he gazed upon the 
clammy features of the decaying corpse until his head 
que deny, and he was drawn senseless from 
ve. 


It was not only to the bereaved lover that the view 
of the dead body of his mistress had been of moment, 
The gravedigger had perceived with emotion the mag- 
nificent habiliments which adorned the corpse, and 
his cupidity was excited, In the dead of night he de- 

led the body, and presented to his own daughter 

flowered satin fi which had formed the bridal 
dress of the deceased young lady. It was long after 
these events that she wore this identical dress at the 
masked ball at the Colosseum, The girl herself was 
ignorant of the mode by which her father had gained 
possession of it, though the richness of his gift in 
some measure excited her surprise. She therefore 
adorned herself in the spoils of the grave, in perfect 
unconsciousness of the unhallowed violation that had 
been committed. It is needless to add, that it was this 
dress which caused the sudden horror of the young 
man I have described, It was a garment so peculiar 
as scarcely to allow a doubt as to its identity; and 
when it suddenly flashed before his 7 he thought 
he saw his departed mistress arisen from the grave, 
to upbraid him for the levity which permitted his pre- 
sence at ball. It was stated that a remarkable re- 
semblance existed in the figures of the two females; 
and as the gravedigger’s daughter was masked, the 
herrible conception of the young enthusiast will not 
be considered 1s altogether unnatural or incredible. 

From the notoriety which the circumstance gained, 
an inquiry was instituted into the affair, and, by an 


inspection of the rifled tomb, the guilt of the grave- 
digger was made apparent, and he is now expiating 
his crime as a convicted felon. From the information 
I acquired senpenteng the physician, it appeared that 
hrough fits of del had 
e had passed through many fits iri and 
suffered from a fever which had often Senmbened the 
extinction both of his reason and of his life.* 


shock which he had received, though 


A TOUR IN SEARCH OF THE ANTIQUE. 
[From “ Pencillings by the Way,” by N. P. Willis. 


I wave devoted a week to the museum at Naples. It 
is a world! Any thing like a full description of it 
would tireeven anantiquary. It is one of those things 
(and there are many in Europe) that fortunately com- 
pel travel. You must come abroad to get an idea of it. 


The first day I buried myself among the curiosities 


found at Pompeii. After walking through the cham- 
bers and streets where they were found, I came to 
them naturall 

a 
had trodden in their wheel 
through their dining-rooms, their chambers, their 
baths, their theatres, their market-places. And here 
were gathered in one place, their pictures, their statues, 
their cooking utensils, their ornaments, the very food 
as it was found on their tables ! 
looking over my note-book, to know what to mention. 
The catalogue fills a printed volume. 


with an intense interest. I had visited 
city, buried for seventeen centuries— 
-tracks—had wandered 


I am puzzled, in 


A curious corner in one of the cases was that con- 


taining the articles found on the toilet of the wealthiest 
Pompeian’s wife. Here were pots of rouge, ivory pins, 
D 


ear-rings, bracelets, small silver mirrors, 


combs, ear-pickers, &c. &c. In the next case were 
two loaves of bread, found in a baker’s oven, and 


stamped with his name. Two large cases of precious 
cameos, and intaglios of all descriptions, stand 
n the centre of this room. Another case is filled with 


eatables, found upon the tables—eggs, fish-bones 
honeycomb, grain, fruits, &c. In the repository for 


ancient glass are several cin urns, in which the 
ashes of the dead are perfectly preserved ; and nume- 
rous small glass lachrymatories, in which the tears of 
the survivors were deposited in the tombs. The brazen 
furniture of Pompeii, the lamps particularly, are of 
the most curious and beautiful models. Trees to which 
the lamps were suspended like fruit, vines, statues 
holding them in their hands, and numerous other con- 
trivances, were among them, exceeding far in beauty 
any similar furniture of our time. It appears that the 
ancients did not know the use of the fork, as every 
— article of table-service except this has been found 


To conceive the interest attached to the thousand 
in this museum, one must imagine a modern 
city—Boston for example—completely buried by an 
and terrific convulsion of nature. Its in- 
habitants mostly escape, but from various causes leave 
their city entombed, and in a handred years the 
grows over it, and its very locality is forgotten. Near 
two thousand years elapse, and then a peasant, digging 
in the field, strikes upon some of its ruins, and it is 
» just as it stands at this moment, with all 
its utensils, books, pictures, houses, and streets, in un- 
touched preservation. What a subject for speculation ! 
What food for curiosity! What a living and breath- 
of history were this! Far more interesting 
is Pompeii; fur the age in which it flourished, and the 
characters who trod its streets, are among the most re- 
markable in history. This brazen lamp, shown tome 
to-day as a curiosity, was lit every evening in the time 
of Christ. The handsome chambers through which I 
wandered a day or two ago, and from which was 
brought this antique chair, were the home of Sallust, 
and doubtless had been honoured by the visits of 
Cicero (whose villa, half excavated, is near by), and 
by all poets, and scholars, and statesmen of his 
time. One might speculate endlessly thus! And it 
is that which makes these lands of forgotten empires 
so delightful to the traveller, His mind is fed by the 
very air. He needs no amusements, no company, no 
except the history of the place. The spot is 
peopled, wherever he may stray, and the common ne- 
cessities of life seem to pluck him from a far-reaching 
dream, in which he had summoned back receding ages, 
and was communing, face to face, with philosophers, 
and poets, and emperors, like a magician before his 
mirror. Pompeii and Herculaneum seem to me visions. 
I cannot shake myself and wake to their reality. M 
mind refuses to go back so far. Seventeen hi 
vears ! 

I followed the cicerone on, listening to his astonish- 
ing enumeration, and looking at every thing as he 
pointed to it in a kind of stupor, One has but a cer- 
tain capacity. We may be over-astonished. Still he 
went on in the same every-day tone, talking as indif- 
ferently of this and that surprising antiquity as a ped- 
lar of his twopenny wares. We went from the bronzes 
to the hall of the papyri—thence to the hall of the 
frescos, and beautiful they were. Their very number 
makes them indescribable. ‘The next morning we de- 
voted to the statuary—and of this, if I knew where to 

in, I should like to say a word or two, 
fe made the excursion to Baie on one of those 


* Every circumstance related in the above article is strictly 
true, no addition whatever being made to the facts as they really 
occurred, and the tale, however romantic it may appear, being 


premature days of March common te Italy. 4 _——————— 
wind and a warm sun gave it the feeling of June. 4 in thi 
heat was even oppressive as we drove Gh thedll ree hundr 
and the long echoing grotto of Pausilippo, alway, 
and cool, was guniielacstindiine, Near the ent, 
to this curious pas under the mountain we 
to visit the tomb of Virgil. A ragged boy took y 
a steep path to the gate of a vineyard, and, w; 
in among the just budding vines, we came toa, 
ravine, in the mouth of which, right over the deep 
of the stands the half-ruined mausoleum 
held the bones of the poet. An Englishman 
leaning against the entrance, reading from a 
He seemed ashamed to be 
with his classic, and put the book in his pocket, 
came suddenly upon him, and walked off to the q 
side, whistling an air from the Pirata, which is play 
just now at San Carlo. We went in, counted 
niches for the urna, stood a few minutes to ind 
what recollections we could summon, and then mo 
to the top to hunt for the “myrtle.” Even its 
was cut an inch or two below the ground. We 
violets, however, and answered as well, ] 
pleasure of visiting such places, I think, is not { 
on the spot. The fatigue of the walk, the noise 
party, the difference between reality and imaging 
and, worse than all, the caprice of mood—one or 
other of these things disturbs and defeats for me 
dearest promises of anticipation. It is the recolle, 
that repays us. The picture recurs to the fancy 
becomes familiar ; andas the disagreeable circumst: 
of the visit fade from the memory, the imaginaj 
warms it into a poetic feeling, and we dwell uy 
with the delight we looked for in vain when pre 
A few steps up the ravine, almost buried in lux 
grass, stands a small marble tomb, covering the rem 
of an English girl. She died at Naples. It is as lo 
a place to lie in as the world could show. Forw. 
little, towards the edge of the hill, some person of 
has constructed a little arbour, laced over with vi 
from whence the city and suburbs of Naples are 
to the finest advantage—Paradise that it is ! 

It is odd to leave a city by a road piercing thet 
of a broad mountain, in at one side and out at{ 
other, after a subterranean drive of near a mile ! 


le struck a 
we followed 
wards at ¢ 
ha turn to 
, which the 
he first step. 


lady behix 
not made 


don being 
grotto of Pausilippo has been one of the wonders @Mion ; and t 
the world these two thousand years, and it exceeiiiden on b 


expectation as a curiosity. Its length is s 
at two thousand three hundred and sixteen feet, 
breadth twenty-two, and its height eighty-nine. | 
thronged with carts and beasts of burden of all des 
tions, and the echoing cries of these noisy Ita 


er slip up 
ediately, 
was soon | 
nched wit 


ities. 
drivers are almost deafening. Lamps, struggling widMhe rest of 
the distant daylight as you near the end, just mag torches t 


darkness visible; and standing in the centre and lo 
ing either way, the far distant arch of daylight glo 
like a fire through the cloud of dust. What with dd) there n 
impressiveness of the place, and the danger of drivigl been, dc 
in the dark amid so many obstructions, it is rather™ by the | 
stirring half-hour that is spent in its gloom. ils edges 
emerges into the fresh open air and the bright light @ the ladie 
a feeling of relief. eand 

he drive hence to Pozzuoli, four or five miles, d tempt 
extremely beautiful. The fields were covered wills, and e1 
the new tender grain, and by the short passage througimlf mile 
the grotto we had a busy and crowded ci were sor 


ed us th 
place wa 


for scenes of as quiet rural loveliness as ever charmelgmch exten 
the eye. We soon reached the lip of the bay, and theifMied first 
the road turned away to the right, along the beachi the cold 


passing the small island of Nisida (where Brutus hadjjvel—the 


a villa, and which is now a prison for the carbonari)mings bey: 

Pozzuoli soon appeared, and, mounting a hill, waht of ste 
descended into its busy square, and were instantly beg of the | 
set by near a hundred guides, boatmen, and beggar shirt, t 


all preferring their claims and services at the top down 
their voices. I fixed my eye on the most intelliged{§w a lon; 
face among them, a curly-headed fellow in a red lat@@ark pas: 
zaroni cap, and succeeded, with some loss of tempe, i 
in getting him aside from the crowd and ini 
for our boats, 

While the boatmen were forming themselves into 
circle to cast lots for the bargain, we walked up to the 
famous ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis. This 
was one of the largest and richest of the temples of 
antiquity. It was a quadrangular building, near the 
edge of the sea, lined with marble, and sustained by ¥ 
came of solid cipollino, three of which are still stand- 
ing. It was buried by an earthquake and forgotten 
for a century or two, till in 1750 it was discovered by 
a peasant, who struck the top off one of the columns ia 
digging. We stepped around over the prostrate frag: 
ments, building it up once more in fancy, and peopling 
the aisles with priests and worshippers. In thecentreof 
the temple was the place of sacrifice, raised by flights 
of steps, and at the foot still remain two rings of Co 
rinthian brass, to which the victims were fastened, 
and near them the receptacles for their blood and ashes 
The whole scene has a stamp of grandeur. We obeyed 
the call of our red-bonneted guide, whose boat waited 
for us at the temple stairs, very unwillingly. 

As we pushed off from the shore, we deviated 8 
moment from our course to look at the ruins of the 
ancient mole, Here probably St Paul set his foot, 
landing to pursue his way to Rome. The great apostle 
spent seven days at this place, which was then called 
Puteoli—a fact that attaches to it a deeper interest 
than it draws from all the antiquities of which it is 
the centre, 

We kept on our way along the bea atiful bend of the 


quite well known in Berlin, 


shore of Bai, and passing on the right a small moun- 
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Wei on being taken up something in the side-saddle 


E the bright flowers cling to the crevices in its still 
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»rmed in thirty-six hours by a volcanic explosion, 
three hundred years ago, we came to the Lucrine 
se famous in the classics for its oysters. The 
explosion that made the Monte Nuovo, and sank 
«tle village of Tripergole, destroyed the oyster- 
of the poets. A ten minutes’ walk brought us to 
ores of Lake Avernus—the “ Tartarus” of Vir- 
This was classic ground indeed, and we hoped 
ve found a thumbed copy of the Hneid in the 
of the cicerone. He had not even heard of the 
| Aruin on the opposite shore, reflected in the 
dark water, is supposed to have been a temple 
ated to Proserpine. If she was allowed to be 
nt at her own worship, she might have been con- 
5 for her abduction. | spot of more secluded love- 
could scarce be found. ‘The lake lay like a sheet 
ver at the foot of the ruined temple, the water 
ing unfathomably deep through the clear reflec- 
, and the fringes of low shrubbery leaning down 
side, were doubled in the bright mirror, the 
ess even fairer than the reality. 
yr unsentimental guide hurried us awayas we were 
ing ourselves upon the banks, and we struck into 
ow footpath of wild shrubbery which circled the 
and in a few minutes stood before the door of a 
» sunk in the side of the hill. Here dwelt the 
pean sibyl, and by this dark passage the souls of 
cients passed from Tartarus to Elysium. The 
e struck a light and kindled two large torches, 
we followed him into the narrow cavern, walking 
wards at a rapid pace for ten or fifteen minutes, 
ha turn to the right, we stood before a low arch- 
, which the guide entered, up to his knees in water 
he first step. It looked like the mouth of an abyss, 
the ladies refused to go on. Six or seven stout 
had followed us in, and the guide assured us 
should be safe on their backs. I mounted first 
f to carry the torch, and holding my head very 
we went plunging on, turning to the right and 
through a crooked passage, dark as Erebus, till I 
set down on a raised ledge called the sibyl’s bed. 
lady behind me, I soon discovered by her screams, 
not made so prosperous a voyage. She had in- 


ion ; and the man, not accustomed to hold so heavy 
rden on his hip with one arm, had stumbled and 
er slip up to her knees in water. He took her up 
ediately, in his own homely but safer fashion, and 
was soon set beside me on the sibyl’s stony couch, 
pched with water, and quite out of temper with 
uities, 
he rest of the party followed, and the guide lifted 
torches to the dripping roof of the cavern, and 
ed us the remains of beautiful mosaic with which 
place was once evidently encrusted. Whatever 
h there may be in the existence of the sibyl, these 
been, doubtlessly, luxurious baths, and probably 
i by the Roman emperors. We re-appeared, our 
rils edged with black from the smoke of the torches, 
the ladies’ dresses in a melancholy plight, between 
eand water. It would be a witch of a sibyl that 
d tempt us to repeat our visit. We retraced our 
and embarked for Nero’s villa. It was perhaps 
mile farther down the bay. The only remains 
were some vapour-baths, built over a boiling spring 
h extended under the sea. One of our boatmen 
ed first a few feet into the surf, and, plunging un- 
the cold sea-water, brought up a handful of warm 
el—the evidence of a submarine outlet from the 
ngs beyond. We then mounted a high and ruined 
ht of steps, and entered a series of chambers du 
of the rock, where an old man was stripping o 
shirt, to go through the usual process of taking 
down to boil in the fountain, He took his bucket, 
along breath of fresh air, and rushed away by 
k passage, from whence he re-appeared in three 
our minutes, the eggs boiled, and the perspiration 
ming from his body like rain. He set the bucket 
i, and rushed to the door, gasping as if from suf- 
ion. The eggs were boiled hard, but the distress 
heold man, and the danger of such sudden changes 
tmosphere to his health, quite destroyed our plea- 
at the phenomenon. 
Hence to the cape of Misenum, the curve of the bay 
sents one continuation of Roman villas. And 
nly there was not probably in the world a place 
adapted to the luxury of which it was the scene. 
ese natural the many mineral waters, the 
ay climate, the fertile soil, the lovely scenery, the 
uless curve of the shore from Pozzuoli to the cape, 
i the vicinity, by that wonderful subterranean pas- 
to a populous capital on the other side of a range 
hountains, rendered Baiz a natural paradise to the 
perors, It was improved as we see. Temples to 
mus, Diana, and Mercury; the villas of Marius, of 
ensius, of Cesar, of Lucullus, and others whose 
ters are disputed, follow each other in rival beauty 
Situation, ‘The ruins are not much now, except 
temple of Venus, which is one of the most pictur- 
ue fragments of antiquity I have ever seen. The 
g vines hang through the rent in its circular roof, 


‘splendid walls with the very poetry of decay. Our 
de here proposed a lunch. We sat down on the im- 
ise stone which has fallen from the ceiling, and in 
minutes the rough table was spread with a hun- 
"Open oysters from Fusaro (near Lake Avernus), 
at will of lagrima Christi from Vesuvius ; boiled 
from the shore beneath the temple of Mercury ; 


The meal was not less classic than refreshing. We 
drank to the goddess (the only one in mythology, by 
the way, whose worship has not fallen into contempt), 
and leaving twenty ragged descendants of ancient Baie 
to feast on the remains, mounted our donkeys and 
started over-land for Elysium. 

We passed the villa of Hortensius, to which Nero 
invited his mother, with the design of murdering her; 
visited the immense subterranean chambers in which 
water was kept for the Roman fleet ; the horrid prisons 
Cento Camerelle of the emperors, and then 
the hill at the extremity of the cape, the 
Stygian lake lay off on the right, a broad and gloomy 
ont and around its banks spread the Elysian fields, 
the very home and centre of classic fable. An over- 
flowed marsh and an adjacent corn-field will give you 
a perfect idea of it. The sun was setting while we 
swallowed our disappointment, and we turned our 
donkeys’ heads towards Naples. 


mountin, 


FEATHERS OF BIRDS. 
(From Mudie’s Natural History of Birds.} 
ALL birds are covered with feathers, and they are the 
only animals which, properly speaking, areso. These 
feathers are of two sorts—feathers for clothing, to pro- 
tect the animal from the vicissitudes of the weather, 
and feathers for flight. Both of these are beautifully 
modified, so as to suit the different habits of the seve- 
ral species, and adapt them to the climates and the ele- 
ments in which they find their food. 
Some other animals, as for instance the lepidopterous 
insects—the butterflies and the moths—have a coat of 
feathers, or rather of fringed or feathery scales ; but 
these have few or none of the eharacters of true fea- 
thers, and in no case, except that of birds, are feathers 
the instruments of flight. But still we can, in the im- 
perfect feathers of the lepidoptera, discover one of the 
uses of feathers in birds better than we can perhaps do 
in the feathers of birds themselves, as in them it is 
conjoined with other uses. The study of one animal 
often assists us in acquiring a knowledge of another, 
especially when the one contains a single part of that 
which is a compound organ in another; because b 
this means we get an analysis of the living pore § 
which is far more satisfactory than any that we could 
obtain by the dissection of a dead one ; for we can, in 
the one case, actually see the part of the organ in ac- 
tion, whereas in the other we can only infer or guess 
at the way in which it acts. 

Now, every one must have noticed, that bees, flies, 
and all insects which have membranous or naked 
wings, must keep those wings constantly in rapid mo- 
tion while they fly. The motion is often so rapid that 
the wings cannot be seen, any further than by a sort 
of tremulous motion in the air; and the action of the 
wings produces all that humming and buzzing among 
flying insects which makes the summer air so lively ; 
for insects do not breathe by the mouth, and have 
no organ of voice of any description. The action of 
those naked wings upon the air must be very consider- 
able; because, when a common bluebottle-fly (Musca 
vomitoria) alights on the window, and marches along 
one of the dusty bars of the frame, winnowing the air 
with its wings, in a vain attempt to escape through 
the glass, it stirs the dust more in proportion than a 
pod and six driving rapidly along a dry road on a 
hot summer’s day. Insects with wings of this descrip- 
tion cannot hover, or lean on the air with still and ex- 
panded wing. 

But the lepidoptera, especially the butterflies, do ho- 
ver about, and rest on the air, and wheel in various di- 
rections, with very little apparent motion of the wings ; 
and when they do move them, it is done much more 
slowly than the motion of the naked wing, in propor- 
tion to the rate of progressive motion, These lepidop- 
terous wings also move in silence, or when are 
brought into such rapid action as to produce a sort of 
noise, it is a low and muffled rustle, and does not ring 
out, so that the largest butterfly or moth gets along 
much more silently than the gnat. We may add, as 
a further instance of the same kind, that the bats when 
they fly are always obliged to winnow the air with 
their flying membranes, something in the same way 
as naked winged insects do, though the flight of bats, 
unless when ey are agitated, is comparatively noise- 
less. So also those reptiles which fly by means of 
membranous appendages are obliged to flutter these 
very much in proportion to the rate of their progres- 
sive motion, 

Now, the difference of action in these two textures 
of wings in the other classes of animals, shows us the 
advantages which birds derive from their feathery co- 
vering and feathery organs of flight. These feathers, 
even to the minutest fibre on the plumes or webs, are 
tubular, consisting of only a thin film of solid matter, 
filled with air within, though strengthened by parti- 
tions of cellular substance, more or less close together, 
according to the strain which the feathers have to bear, 
From the mode in which the feathers and all their 
parts are laid upon the bird, it presents a smooth sur- 
fuce upwards and forwards, so that the animal can 
move in either of these directions with very litte re- 
sistance from the friction of the air. When it moves 
in either of them, the resistance of friction does not in- 
crease so rapidly as the rate of motion; because the 
pressure smoothes the feathers, and causes the air to 
take less hold of them. This property, which arises 
in part from the texture of the upper surface of the 


from the Lucrine Lake, and bread from Pozzuoli, 


formed and placed, is of equal service to birds when 
they must perch or otherwise remain at rest so as to 
abide the blast, as when they fly exposed toit. Perch- 
ing or flying, when a bird is in the wind it always 
faces‘the current, and thus offers the least resistance 
both by its form and its feathers, 

When, however, the feathers are taken in the oppo- 
site directions, they offer as much increase of resist- 
ance as they offer diminution when they are taken 
above or in front, The wings are always more or 
less hollow on the under sides, and they take hold of 
the air by millions of fibres, so that a bird with its 

ing feathers on the stretch, would fall much moreslow: 
than one would suppose from the difference between 
its specific gravity and that of the air. 

The resistance which all the feathers on the body of 
the bird offer to motion backwards is still greater ; 
and it increases with the force which tends to move 
the animal in that direction. The instant that it be- 
gins to be driven backwards, so that a current against 
its body is produced, the points of the feathers rise 
and take the wind with so many fibres, that the re- 
sistance is very similar to that made by a scaly fish, 
when one attempts to draw one of these by the tail ; 
and every one who has angled, and accidentally caught 
even acommon trout in that way, knows that an ounce 
weight is as difficult to land when so hooked as a 
pound weight is when hooked by the head. But the 
feathers of birds rise much more in proportion than 
the free edges of the scales upon any fish, and they 
are every way as well formed for “ holding on” in the 
air, as those are for holding on in the water. Thus 
the bird may be said to resist motion backwards in the 
air, by throwing out the point of each feather like the 
“ fluke” of an anchor, 

The bird, when its habit is to be much on the wing, 
is all over adapted for flight; and the system of its 
mechanics, if we could fully comprehend it, would 
certainly be the most curious, and far from the least 
instructive, in the whole of the animal kingdom. 

The buoyancy, as well as the upward motion, is not 
very difficult to understand, because the wing, from its 
general form, and the structure of the feathers, rises 
with much less effort than it descends, Thus the con- 
stant tendency of the powerfully winged bird is to 
mount upwards; and on this account the firmest bird, 
that which with the same volume of body and extent 
of wings has the greatest specific gravity, is the best 
flyer, flies more steadily, and apparently with less ef- 
fort. This must of course have a limit; because, 
leaving the incapacity of breathing out of the ques- 
tion, no bird could fly in a vacuum, and thus there 
must be a certain density of air which is the best 
adapted for the flight of any given species of bird. 
This appears, even in the case of heavy birds, to be 
considerably less than the density of the mean level of 
the earth’s surface, Eagles are heavy birds, even for 
their powerful wings, and yet they are high fiiers, 
even when their abodes are at great elevations in the 
mountains, All birds which take long flights fly high, 
whatever may be their other habits. Wild geese, 
herons, all birds indiscriminately “ take the sky” when 
they set out upon long journies. In some, this may 
be in part done to avoid enemies or obstacles, but the 
habit is too general for being accounted for upon any 
principle, save that the high flight is the less fatigu- 
ing. Even rooks may be observed to adjust the height 
of their daily excursions from the rookeries to the dis- 
tance at which the pasture upon which they are to feed 
lies; and the swallow tribe wheel about far more ra- 
pidly and gracefully when they hawk high before rain, 
than when they skim the surfaces of the pools in fine 
weather, If we may judge from their appearance 
when we see them on the wing (the only means we 
have of judging), it appears that birds, when they are 
not in search of any thing upon the ground near them, 
mount up till they come to that density of atmosphere 
which is best suited to their weight and wings, and 
then continue onwards, There may be another rea- 
son: those upper regions to which the birds ascend on 
their long fliguts are in a great measure exempted 
from the momen gusts and squalls which war upon 
the surface under them, 

The circulation of blood is, as has been hinted al- 
ready, more rapid in birds than in the mammalia, 
which agrees with the greater violence and longer 
continuance of some of their actions, But though 
these more violent actions—such as coursing on two 
feet, as fleetly as antelopes do on four, and with the aid 
of the flexible spine and its muscles, as in the ostrich 
—plunging into the water like the gannet or the cor- 
morant—dashing through that element like the divers 
—cleaving the air beyond comparison with all terres- 
trial speed, as in the falcon, the swift, or the pratincole, 
or breasting the tempest with the majesty of the eagle 
—require, and are furnished with, a supply of blood 
proportional to the waste which their great energy 
must occasion ; yet they are by no means so well suited 
to an equally rapid breathing by means of lungs. But 
the application of renovating air to the blood must, in 
all animals, be proporti to the circulation, 
among vertebrated animals, it is ouly the reptiles 
fishes which have the temperature low and the circu- 
lation lagging, and which spend much of their time 
in a state of comparative inaction, that can carry on 
their systems in a healthy state with only a partial 
aération of the blood, 

If the subject is considered according to our plans 
in contriving aud executing, there is thus a difficulty 


feathers, but chiefly from the way in which they are 


to be overcome in the case of the birds, similar to 
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which nothing occurs in that of any of the other ver- 
tebrated animals. They stand more in need of the 
action of the air than any other animals; and their 
habits are such, that they are less able to bear even 
the same action, by means of the ordinary apparatus 
of lungs. 

The means by which the action of the air on the 
blood of birds is rendered equal to the rapidity in cir- 

lation, and quent necessity of vital repair in 
that fluid, without the painful fatigue of ever-panting 
lungs, is made, like all other contrivances in nature, 
to answer other important purposes at the same time. 
The lungs of birds are ample in their dimensions, and 
have the cells into which air is admitted r than 
in the mammalia; and they are kept in their places 
by being fastened to the bones. Ramifications extend 
from them in tubes and cells through the whole cavity 
of the body, into the hollows of the bones, and, in 
short, along the course of every artery which is not 
immediately embedded in those muscles which are in 
action during the violent exertions of the bird. The 
blood-vessels in these muscles are fewer than those in 
the muscles of the mammalia, as any one may infer 
from the greater rigidity of their texture, and the 
whiteness of their colour. Thus, there is not a blood- 
vessel of any considerable size in the whole body of a 
bird, to the coats of which the air has not access dur- 
ing the greater part of their course ; and thus the real 
action of breathing in birds is not concentrated into 
one organ, to be toiling and panting there, as it would 
be in the lungs of the mammalia, but distributed over 
the whole circulation, and consequently diminished in 
local intensity in proportion as it extended over a 
greater surface. 


FIRST SIGHT OF OLD ENGLAND. 
( Extract of a letter from a gentleman on board one of the American 
Packets, dated off the coast of France.) 
1 Have amused myself at times in watching the por- 
ises that jump out of the water, and dash by the 
ow of theship. I am already out of books, and have 
read all I could borrow. It i3 amusing to mark the 
many ways our passengers contrive to kill time. Chess 
and checkers soon grow tame. Mock marriages are 
up. Police reports are made. The ladies give 
ftes. The gentlemen smoke, or doze over a bottle of 
wine. ‘Then there are promenades, plays, and parts 
to be acted. All is done that can be done in so limited 
a theatre, and yet time hangs heavily on our hands. 
The truth is, we begin to be weary of each other— 
not that we dislike one another, but that we have 
talked each other, and each other's topics, all out, and 
hence we sigh for new scenes, new objects, and new 
faces. Fancy is picturing out the happiness we shall 
have on shore—the fine treats, the fine prospects, 
and the fine dishes, that Old England will give us in 
this her golden season of the year. I think I should 
leap in an ecstacy of joy, if [ could see but a single 
human being from the shore, or look at one green field. 
Here, in the Bay of Biscay, at times we amuse our- 
selves with watching the water craft of the French- 
men as they sail from the shore, or the galliots of the 
Dutchmen who are making to or from the Mediterra- 
nean, or the black-sided hulks that gather wealth for 
England from every isle of the ocean. I see no ships 
like our American ships, here on this thoroughfare of 
Europe. We test our superiority, at least in one case, 
as we rapidly pass by every thing. Our captain in- 
sists that naval architecture is better understood by 
our countrymen than by any other nation—and judg- 
ing from the specimen that conveys us, there can be 
no doubt of the fact. 

May 3).—This evening we saw a revolving light off 
L’Orient in France. , strong-eyed passengers 
during the day have had some views of Belle Isle. 
All I have seen of it as yet is its history, which I have 
just read in the Gentleman’s Magazine. But the re- 
volving light all of us could see distinctly ; and as the 
new moon sank below the horizon, the light was 
elearer and clearer, This was something, even to see 
a light that was kindled upon the land of Europe. But 

et we have a long course to run, before we shall reach 
Penemneth, in the English Channel. The winds 
have driven us very far south from our lar route. 
Ushant is to be doubled ; and as what wind there is, 
is dead ahead, we make but slow progress, going three 
miles or more to advance one. During the day, a line 
was put out, as we were in soundings, to catch fish, 
but in vain, while the French fishermen seem to be 
doing good business at a distance. 

June 2.—The weather is calmer and calmer. We 
are now in the English Channel, yet off the coast of 
France. An English vessel hailed us, and we cried 
out for news, but had no satisfactory answer. Anon 
a French pilot-boat came alongside, and offered to take 
us into Havre, where we don’t choose to go. All of 
us now were eager to see a newspaper—so long had 
we been without knowledge from this side of the water. 
But our Frenchman had none of them. I began to 
make ready for shore, as the English boats began to 
heave in sight, warning us of our proximity to Eng- 
land. Pounds sterling, shillings, pence, crowns, and 
sovereigns, have been an anxious object of study, for 
nothing is more vexatious than not to know how to 
reckon with a people among whom you are going. By 
the way, the exchange between England and America 
is now a series drawback upon the purse of a man 
who takes out money to England. A sovereign that 
costs 487 in New York brings but 444 in England, 


was nearly ten per cent. when I left, and this reduces 
a man’s money about one-tenth. There is no sport 
in thus disposing of money, one knows hardly how, 
and without return, 
Juwe 3.—The first land we saw in England was 
that of Portland, so famous for the Portland stone. 
Here an English pilot came on board with newspapers, 
which we read most eagerly. I stretched my eyes 
well to mark the chalky cliffs of the country in the 
distance, but nearly all I could see was the shore and 
the lighthouses, for the excellence of which the English 
Channel, and the whole of England in fact, has so great 
a reputation, surpassing all others in the world. This 
evening we are anchored off the Isle of Wight, in its 
narrow channel, a dead calm making it necessary, so 
as to prevent our being drifted upon the shore. For 
the first time, then, I am near England ; and never did 
a man look more anxiously for the shores of another 
country than I have looked forthese. But it is dark- 
ness now, and the lofty banks of the Isle of Wight can 
be seen only by the pale light of the moon. 

June 4.—I rose by daylight, which was soon after 
three in themorning. Old England is infullsight. The 
British flag is flying all around us. The fishermen 
and boatmen in myriads beset our ship. The le, 
it is true, speak the same language that we A nm 
but how many things are new! How odd the idea of 
being a foreigner where one’s own language is spoken, 
and spoken, too, three thousand miles or more from 
home! What a magnificent conception even this 
gives of the extent of territory where the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and how it is ified when we 
add the wide-spread colonies of the English themselves ! 
What a vast people have sprung from our English 
forefathers ! What a sway one little island has exer- 
cised over this mighty earth! Can it be so, I often 
exclaim, that England has this power, this island on 
my map, this but a speck in the ocean, peopling all 
quarters of the globe, spreading the British renown 


where, with British arms? If I were not an Ameri- 
can, I would, next to that proud claim, be an English- 
man—for England, with all her faults and insults, an 
American must ever love as the land whence his fa- 
thers came. What a people she drove from her, when 
she alienated us! What ties of affection and sympa- 
thy were then sundered ! 

Our anchor is up. The signal of a line packet is 
at our mast-head, and a boat will meet us off Ports- 
mouth, as soon as it isseen. A merry breeze is carry- 
ing us forward. Already are the lawns, and castles, 
and the palaces of England, within sight. I am too 
overjoyed now with the beauty, the surprising beauty 
and grandeur of every thing about me, to trust my 
pen to paper. All I see is a garden, a paradise on 
earth. A single hour of the delicious enjoyment I 
have this day received by the eye alone, in silence, and 
apart from the crowd of our ship, amply and doubly 
repays me for all I have suffered in getting here.—Ame- 
rican Paper. 


BuinpDNEss To OnE’s Own DeErects.—People are 
often not only pertinaciously blind to their own defects, 
but, from habit, are apt to consider them as virtues. 
* A traveller (says Goldsmith) in his way to Italy, 
happening to pass at the foot of the Alps, found him- 
self at last in acountry where the inhabitants had each 
a large excrescence depending from the chin, like the 
pouch of amonkey. ‘This deformity, as it was ende- 
mic, and the people little used to strangers, it had been 
the custom, time immemorial, to look upon as the 
greatest ornament of the human visage. Ladies grew 
toasts from the size of their chins, and none were re- 
garded as pretty fellows, but such whose faces were 
broadest at the bottom. It was Sunday; a country 
church was at hand, and our traveller was willing to 
perform the duties of the day. Upon his first appear- 
ance at the church door, the eyes of all were naturally 
fixed upon the stranger; but what was their amaze- 
ment, when they found that he actually wanted that 
emblem of beauty, a pursed chin! This was a defect 
that not a single creature had sufficient gravity (though 
they were noted for being grave) to withstand. Stifled 
bursts of laughter, winks, and whispers, circulated 
from visage to visage, and the prismatic figure of the 
stranger's face was a fund of infinite gaiety ; even the 
parson, equally remarkable for his gravity and chin, 
could hardly refrain joining in the good humour. Our 
traveller could no longer ay | continue an object 
for deformity to point at. ‘ G folks,’ said he, ‘ I 
perceive that I am the unfortunate cause of all this 
good humour, It is true, I may have faults in abun- 
dauce ; but I shall never be induced to reckon my want 
of a swelled face among the number.’ ” 

Feast or Ants,—I found much amusement to-da' 
in watching the operations of some red ants, wi 
which the surface of the ground appears to be covered, 
and whose bite I have often found troublesome and 
annoying. A wounded beetle of about an inch and a 
half long was lying on his back on the bank of the 
lake, when the ants attacked and devoured him while 
yet alive. The process which those on outpost duty 
adopted to give universal information was singularly 
amusing, and convinced me of the wonderful sagacity 
of these social little animals, I attentively observed 
all their motions, from the first discovery of the dying 
beetle, by a single ant, till the assembly of the myriads 
collected to devour him; and this scene convinced me 
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of the nearest sentry, who returned with him t, 
spot, as if to certify himself of the truth of the 
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A key to the foregoing will be given in a fylt 
number, after the wits of our fair readers havée’b 
somewhat exercised. 
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A NEW GARLAND OF FLOWERS. ~ 
1, An emblem of purity and a globule of moist 
2. The rainbow. ited - water, be 
3. A beautiful youth who admired himself. is the be 
4. A fine lady. principle 
5. A diadem. doing m 
6, An unmarried man and a portion of his d sd 
7. An apostle and unfermented liquor. wense of | 
8. A conserve and a cluster of grass. another, 
9. The ornament of a landscapeand a partial deff 
10. An emblem of cunning and a piece of app 
ll. A bite and a winged serpent. 


A place of abode and a symbol of a principal 
A pretence and a secure foundation, 
Common ground. 

A timid animal and a jingling instrument, 
A prismatic colour and an elegant lady. 
A partition and the blossom of # plant. 

A pale resemblance. 
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A triumphal chariot and a distinct people, 


- which bi 
A wise man and an impression. tha 
The distinguishing virtue of Aristides. by that 
A solitary and a covering for the head. least, a1 


Pasture land and the opposite of sour. 

A bird of prey and a mourning garment. 

A glittering instrument of correction. 

A constellation and a part of the head. 

Consolation and a mount in Syria. 

A heathen god and the ocean. 

A sea snail, 

A bird and half a custom. 

A precise flower. 

The seat of life, and contentment. 

A state of North America and part of a gua 

A patriarch and an object in his dream. 

A man of wisdom. 

An elegant female and a part of her dress. 

A valuable grain and a naval ensign. 

Three-fourths of dignity, a relative, and 3 
sonal pronoun. 


that they keep a party of foragers constantly on the 
look-out. The individual who first discovered the 
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